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CALEB CUSHING, 
THE EMINENT JURIST AND 


STATESMAN. 
THs remarkable man affords an inter- | well as to the phrenologist and physiogno- 
esting study to the physiologist, as | mist. 


We remember him well from 1841 
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when he was in his manly prime, and have 
always regarded him as one of the clearest 
and sharpest thinkers in the country. 

He was a very handsome man in his 
prime, and we think it would be difficult to 
find a finer-looking old man. He was a 
man of good size, rather tall, and straight 
as an arrow. He had a very fine skin, in- 
dicating sensibility, clearness, and intensity. 

His brain was large, particularly in the 
forehead ; and it was remarkably long from, 
the opening of the ear to the brows, show- 
ing amplitude of intellectual development. 
He had not only large perceptive organs, 
but he had great fullness through the mid- 
die of the forehead, indicating a wonderful 
memory. The upper portion of the fore- 
head was particularly massive; he had a 
Websterian strength of logical power, with 
more than Webster’s ardor and excitability. 

He was probably one of the best scholars 
in law in this country. He had all the liter- 
ary faculties amply developed, and was a 
perfect devourer of books. It is said that he 
would read a book twice as fast as most 
people, and not a fact or a point of thought 
would be lost in a week’s reading ; and that 
he could recall anything and everything 
which he had read, and use it on the spur 
of the moment; and he was considered at 
the head of his profession. 

Mr. Choate in his palmy days was re- 
garded as a most eloquent and influential 
man at the bar. These two intellectual ge- 
niuses happened to be opposed to each other 
in a great law-case, and to the astonishment 
of the court and the bar, both Mr. Cushing 


and Mr. Choate were willing to postpone | 


the case to another term. The legal friends 
of Mr. Choate inquired why he consented to 
postponem n. He replied: “To tell the 
truth, I am afraid of Cushing’s knowledge 
of law.” Mr. Cushing being rallied on the 
subject, tried to turn it off, and was charged 
with being afraid of Mr. Choate; to which 
he replied: “ J am afraid of him; he will 
warp a jury, right or wrong, through his 
wonderful power of eloquence.” For Mr. 
Choate to dread a conflict with Mr. Cushing 
was no mean compliment. 

The reader will observe the width of the 
upper part of the forehead, in the region of 


| low in his nature. 





the organ of Mirthfulness, which gives him 
the power of sarcasm, playfulness of wit, 
and the ability to throw brilliancy and piq- 
uancy into his speech. The upper part of 
the middle line of the forehead is very prom- 
inent, showing a strong development of the 
ability to read character, to appreciate mo- 
tive and disposition, and therefore the power 
to influence and control men. The center- 
line of the top-head is high, indicating Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, and Firmness. Mr. 
Cushing was a man of incomparable deter- 
mination, was headstrong, and somewhat 
proné to be dictatorial; but with his won- 
derful scholarship and knowledge, with his 
clearness and strength of judgment, he was 
more likely to be right in his opinions and 
purposes than many of those who accused 
him of tergiversation. 

The side-head appears flattened, as if he 
lacked Secretiveness. We believe that he 
was not a man of policy or concealment; 
that he made a straight path in the line of 
duty, as he regarded it, and was not afraid 
to declare his opinions on any subject of 
public concern. 

Mr. Cushing had large Combativeness, 
which rendered him a brave, pointed assail- 
ant; and wherever he took sides against a 
subject, he was strong-headed, and his blows 
were always heavy, and hit the mark. This 
is well illustrated by his antipathy to En- 
gland, which led him to avoid passing 
through that country on going to and return- 
ing from the Geneva Conference. 

He was distinguished for his talent from 
the day he entered college till the day he 
died. As an orator he had few equals. His 
was a fresh and vigorous, but not a mellow 
style. There was little of the bland or mel- 
He was brilliant, inten- 
sive, logical, critical, persistent, unflinching. 
The plow in passing through the field makes 
a furrow, not always straight and equally 
large, but adapts itself to that which it meets; 
but the glazier’s diamond does not turn in its 
course, nor adapt itself. It goes straight 
ahead without compromising or wavering. 
Mr. Cushing was more like the diamond than 
like the rude plow that sometimes compro- 
mises. His social organs were well devel- 
oped. Hence, he was a strong friend when 
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he took a liking to a person, though to some 
he would appear cold, dry, and distant. He 
was patriotic, a great lover of home and 
country. Hence, he deemed the little town 
of Newburyport, where he was admitted to 
the bar, big enough and good enough for 
him, though he was the peer of the great- 
est men in the land in his department of 
learning. 

In the death of Caleb Cushing New En- 
gland has experienced the loss of one of her 
ablest statesmen. Certainly after the de- 
parture of Sumner, Massachusetts possessed 
no man whose native endowments and abil- 
ities were more remarkable than Mr. Cush- 
ing’s, and whose usefulness to the State and 
the nation in every field was more conspicu- 





ously exemplified. He was born in Salisbury, 
Mass., on the 17th of January, 1800. When 


Colonel, and during the war he was made a 
Brigadier-General. While in Mexico the 
Massachusetts Democrats nominated him 
for Governor, but he was defeated. In 1850 
he was again elected to the State Legisla- 
ture, and in that and the following year was 
elected Mayor of Newburyport. It is note- 
worthy that when Mr. Sumner’s name was 
offered as a candidate for the United States 
Senate Mr. Cushing was active in opposi- 
tion. So, too, he opposed the coalition be-. 
tween the Democratic and Free-soil parties. 
In 1852 he was a Justice of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, and held that position 
until appointed Attorney-General of the 
United States by President Pierce in 1853. 
In 1857, 58, and ’59 he occupied a seat in 
the Massachusetts Legislature. 

In the year 1860 Mr. Cushing served as 


but seventeen years of age he was graduated | President of the Democratic National Con- 
from Harvard College, and subsequently re- | vention at Charleston, S. C., and a few 
mained there for two years as a tutor in | months later he presided over the seceding 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. He | delegates who in Baltimore nominated 
then prepared himself for the law and was Breckenridge for President. In December 
admitted to the bar in 1825. As was com- | preceding the outbreak of the late war he 


mon among lawyers of fifty years ago, he | was sent by President Buchanan as a confi- 


gave some attention to politics, and in the 
same year that he commenced to practice 
he was elected to the Lower House of the 


Massachusetts Legislature as a member of | 


the Whig party. The next year he was 
elected to the State Senate. In 1833 he 
was again elected to the Legislature, and 
in the latter year he was elected to Con- 
gress, serving for four consecutive terms. 
As a Whig he supported John Quincy Ad- | 
ams for the Presidency, but becoming a | 
Democrat, he supported the administration | 
of John Tyler. The latter nominated him 
to be the Secretary of the Treasury, but his 
nomination was rejected by the Democrats. 
In 1844 he negotiated in China the first 
treaty made between that Government and | 
the United States. Returning home after 
the completion of the Chinese mission, he 
was nominated and elected again to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. There he 
became a warm advocate of the war with 
Mexico, and when the Legislature refused | 
to appropriate funds to equip a regiment of | 
volunteers, Mr. Cushing himself supplied the 
money. Of this regiment he was elected 


| dential commissioner to the South Carolina 
| seceders, but his mission proved of no avail. 
| During the war Mr. Cushing remained in 
private life, but his sympathies were known 
to be on the side of the maintenance of the 
Union. In 1866 President Johnson ap- 
pointed him one of three Commissioners to 
codify the laws of Congress. By President 
Grant he was appointed counsel of the 
United States before the High Tribunal of 
Arbitration on the A/adama claims, which 
was held at Geneva, and he acquired great 
fame by the able manner in which he con- 
ducted his cause to a successful issue. On 
his return he published a history of that 
tribunal, which was favorably received. In 
1873 Mr. Cushing was appointed successor 
to General Sickles as United States Minister 
at Madrid, for which position his wise coun- 
sel in the management of the Vzrgénzus 
case had shown him to be eminently fitted. 
His departure was delayed by his nomina- 
tion to the place of Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. So strong 
was the opposition to this last appointment, 
however, that the President withdrew his 
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name. Mr. Cushing remained in Spain un- 
til the appointment of Mr. J. R. Lowell in 
1877. In his earlier years he gave some 
attention to literature, being at one time a 
contributor to the North American Review. 
In 1833 he published in two volumes “ Rem- 
iniscences of Spain,” the material for which 
he collected during a trip to that country 
three years before. In the same year he 
published a “ Historical and Political Re- 
view of the late Revolution in France,” in 
two volumes. 

Mr. Cushing’s political career was an ec- 
centric one, as compared with that of most 
other prominent men. Instead of identify- 
ing himself with a party and following its 
course, he preferred to act and speak in ac- 
cordance with his own views or impres- 
sions. For this he was taunted by politi- 
cians with vacillation, and the tendency to 
trim his sails to meet the breeze which at 
the time seemed most favorable. His great 
learning and legal abilities, however, could 
not be ignored, so that his counsel on mat- 
ters of statesmanship and diplomacy was 
always in demand, and in his later years 
our Government has owed much to his wis- 
dom and knowledge. 

In his personal habits he was peculiar, 
illustrating the effect of long isolation, for he 
had been a widower forty-five years. When 
in Newburyport, where he mostly resided 
with a step-brother’s family, in a plainly fur- 
nished house, on whose walls hang several 
hundred fine paintings, it was understood 
with the family that they should never en- 
ter his study for any purpose. He would 
never allow a woman to take care of his 
offices in. Washington either, preferring to 
do the work himself. His library was large 
and miscellaneous—full of histories, works 
of travel, and many novels. He was a de- 
voted novel-reader, and was apt to keep 
one beside him all day, ready to be picked 
up at the first spare moment. The Boston 
Herald tells this extraordinary story in rela- 
tion to his wide knowledge: “Once the 
publishers of the first ed tion of Wedster’s 
Dictionary sent him from Springfield a pre- 


sentation copy, requesting in return a criti- | 


cal notice. Cushing having plenty of leis- 
ure time, glanced at the first page and found 


| numerous mistakes. He read the second 
| page and found as many more. He read 
the entire book, and wrote to the publishers 
| that if they expected he was going to write 
| a complimentary notice of a book with five 
| thousand errors in it, they were mistaken. 
The publishers of course found fault with 
his extraordinary statement, and wrote back 
that if he would prove this to the satisfac- 
tion of Professor Porter, of Harvard, the ed- 
itor of the dictionary, they would believe 
him. Angry at this imputation, this extra- 
ordinary man read the gigantic book over 
again, and wrote out the five thousand 
mistakes and mailed them to Professor 
Porter.” 


>>> —___—_—_ 


WHAT ART THOU, LIFE? 


Wuart art thou, Life! O what art thou ? 
Thou lightest every earthly brow ; 

Thou showest every path we go; 

Thou quickenest every thought we know ! 
Too short for joy—too long for woe. 

Thou mystery! O whatart thou? 


Say, art thou limited in length ? 

Art thou activity ? or strexgth ? 

Those only die who have had life ; 

Art thou, then, with destruction rife ? 
Thou workest thro* the nerve, the brain, 
And thro’ each sweet, sonorous strain. 
No constant friend so near, we know, 
And still we cry: “‘O what art thou?” 


Imbuing every tinted flower, 

Thou fillest every passing shower ; 
Thou’rt lost with each swift-fleeting hour ; 
Inscrutable, all-present power ! 





Thou speakest through the thunder’s roar ! 
And through soft words which lover’s pour ; 
Thou speakest through the hand, the eye; 
And through the rising, panting sigh ; 

And in our untold agony ! 

“Yet Death ’’—with trembling lips we say, 
While clinging to thine unknown way ! 





Thou plumest each fair angel’s wing, 
And those of smallest birds that sing; 
And creepest through each creeping thing ; 
While Science, with her theories, 
Stands back before thy mysteries 
Not understood, although so nigh ; 
Unsatisfied, we ever cry: 

‘*Why thus, mysterious Power! and how! 
Why art thou, Life! and what art thou?”’ 


CRACE H. HORR. 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER XI1I.—Continued. 


COMBINATION 


OF ORGANS AND FACULTIES. 


“TBE many faculties which enter into | branch of the subject, which will be of 


the composition of the human 
mind, afford a boundless scope for 
diversity in combination: and as the 
operation of each faculty is modified by 
its relation to others, it is important, 
in the application of the science, to 
understand how the faculties combine 
in the production of character. The 
many tints in the rainbow result from 
the combination, in different propor- 
tions, of only three primary colors. 
But there are upward of forty prima- 
ry faculties which enter into the com- 
position of the human mind, so that 
we can form some conception of the 
reason for the unlimited variety in 
disposition and talent which are observ- 
able among men. From the three simple 
elements in the rainbow—blue, yellow, 
and red—it is not difficult to form the 
four intermediary colors which result 
from their combination; but when we 
depart from these fundamental colors it 
is found difficult to estimate their exact 
proportions in the composition of any 
given tint. So, in judging character, it 
may not be difficult to trace out the 
combinations of a few elements in the 
production of common and prominent 
characteristics; but to estimate cor- 
rectly the relative proportions of the 
primitive mental faculties in minute 
shades of character, requires a skill 
born of long practice and extensive 
observation. The student’s own judg- 
ment and power of discrimination, aided 
by practice, must be his chief reliance 
in estimating the extent to which char- 
acter is modified by the combination of 
its primitive elements. A few observa- 
tions, however, may be made on this 





service to the beginner, and which will 
serve to illustrate its importance. 

In the early part of Dr. Gall’s inves- 
tigations with respect to the functions 
of different parts of the brain, he ob- 
served that a prominence in the tempo- 
ral region, a little upward and forward 
from the ear, invariably accompanied a 
thievish disposition, and supposing then 
that this part of the brain and this trait 
of character bore the relation to each 
other of organ and function, he named 
it the Organ of Theft. Further obser- 
vation, however, proved to him that 
this idea was erroneous, and that the 
primary function of this portion of the 
brain was to give the desire to acquire 
and possess, and that it leads to theft only 
in combination with small Conscien- 
tiousness (which, when fully developed, 
imparts a due regard for the rights of 
others), and with large Secretiveness, 
which gives the disposition to work 
slyly and covertly. 

Large Approbativeness impresses an 
instinctive craving for praise and es- 
teem. In combination with large moral 
organs it inspires a worthy ambition, 
to be esteemed for the sake of moral 
excellence: honesty, kindness, and pu- 
rity of character. In conjunction with 
large intellectual faculties, it will lead 
one to aspire after excellence in science, 
art, or literature, according to the par- 
ticular cast of intellect. Combined with 
strong propensities and an inferior in- 
tellectual and moral development, it 
will give one ambition to obtain noto- 
riety in vicious or brutal indulgences, 
as being the biggest eater, the best 
fighter, or even the greatest libertine in 
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the community ; these tendencies being 
shown according as Alimentiveness, or 
Combativeness, or Amativeness shall 
predominate. 

Large Cautiousness, with little Hope, 
inclines one to melancholy and gloomy 
foreboding. Add large Destructiveness 
to this association, and we have the 
combination usually existing in the 
suicide. Large Hope with small Cau- 
tiousness imparts a joyous, happy, and 
careless disposition. If large Combat- 
iveness be added, there will be rashness, 
precipitancy, and indifference to con- 
sequences, unless the intellect be pow- 
erful enough to counteract the tendency 
of this combination of sentiment and 
propensity. 

Large Firmness and Self-esteem, as- 
sociated, and in predominating activity, 
render an individual headstrong, and 
set in his own way. He can be neither 
coaxed nor driven, but must have his 
own way in everything. If, however, 
some one of the social organs be prom- 
inently developed, he may be approach- 
ed and influenced through it. It then 
becomes the open door through which 
wife, children, or friends may enter and 
cause the stubborn will to yield. Large 
Self-esteem combined with a moderate 
intellectual and moral development ren- 


ders the individual proud, haughty, and | 


domineering. With the latter classes 
of faculties duly active, it will give dig- 
nity, independence, and a becoming 
sense of what is due to one’s own 
personal worth. When Self-esteem is 
small and Approbativeness-and Cau- 
tiousness large, the person will show 
diffidence in manner, and a sensitive 
regard to what others may say and 
think of him; will entertain a dread 
of giving offense, and if his intellect 
be weak, he may be a timid slave for 
the uses of unprincipled associates. If 
there be large Conscientiousness, Cau- 
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tiousness, and Benevolence, with small 
Self-esteem, one will be liable to con- 
tinual annoyance, imposition, and in- 
justice. He will give just weight and 
full measure, yet hesitate to exact the 
same in return. He will abound in 
neighborly and generous deeds, yet will 
suffer much inconvenience through fear 
of trespassing upon the rights or feelings 
of others. Such a combination of fac- 
ulties renders an individual the easy 
prey of the unprincipled. If his posi- 
tion in life be easy, they flock to him 
and seek favors from him with fair 
speech and oily tongue, and he is 
powerless to resist their solicitations. 
His large Conscientiousness and Be- 
nevolence dispose him to believe them 
honest, and to judge them with leni- 
ency; his large Cautiousness and Ap- 
probativeness make him fearful to show 
the slightest distrust in their integrity, 
lest he may incur their displeasure; 
and from deficient Self-esteem he fails 
to perceive the indignity in their con- 
duct toward him. 

Large Secretiveness, combined with 
deficient Conscientiousness and Benev- 
olence, inclines one to habits in which 
duplicity, cunning, and deceit are char- 
acteristic. Add to this combination 
large Approbativeness, and we have 
the human snake in the grass—one 
who is specious and fair to the face, 
but treacherous in the dark. Add to 
these a considerable endowment of 
Ideality and a good intellect, and we 
have the intriguing seeker after noto- 
riety and popular applause; him who 
attains his purpose through trickery 
and plausibility. 

These observations on the combina- 
tions of the propensities and sentiments, 
and their resultant manifestations in the 
mental life, as were cognize them among 
men, might be extended indefinitely. 
But enough, we think, has been said 
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to give the beginner a practical idea 
of the manner in which the different 
propensities and sentiments operate in 
association, An intimate acquaintance 
with the individual functions of the dif- 
ferent organs and the practice obtained 
by personal investigation must be his 
chief reliance in tracing out the com- 
binations lying back of the great variety 
of phases of character which he will 
meet. 


ORGANIZATION AND PURSUIT. 


As disposition is dependent upon the 
differential influence of propensity and 
sentiment, so talent is dependent upon 
the intellectual faculties; and as suc- 
cess in the different vocations of life is 
dependent chiefly upon the knowing 
faculties, it is most useful to under- 
stand how the intellectual faculties 


combine in the formation of talents for 


different pursuits. 

The Mechanic in general should have 
a good endowment of the observing fac- 
ulties,-which is indicated by breadth 
and prominence of the lower portion 
of the forehead; especially should the 
organs of Form, Size, Weight, and 
Order be well developed to give him 
a just idea of proportion, and to make 
him neat and systematic in his work. 
Large Constructiveness is essential to 


give him facility in the use of tools , | 


Imitation, to enable him to work after 
models; and Ideality, to give taste and 
artistic symmetry to his work. Caus- 
ality added to this combination, makes 
the inventor. A person once presented 
himself for examination to a phrenol- 
ogist, and was described by him as 
capable of excelling in the field of me- 
chanical invention, the opinion being 
based upon his very strong Causality, 
Constructiveness, and Ideality. After 
the examination was finished, the young 
man remarked, in corroboration of the 





deductions of the phrenologist, that he 
had already brought out twenty-two 
inventions, although not yet twenty-two 
years of age. 

The Surveyor.—The combination of 
faculties essential to the surveyor is 
large Individuality, Form, Size, Cal- 
culation, and Locality. The engineer 
needs besides these, Constructiveness 
and a good endowment of Causality. 

The Business Man.— Individuality, 
Eventuality, and Comparison confer 
talent for practical business, by the 
power which they supply for attending 
to the details of any subject. Causalty 


XQ MOY 
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Fig. 106.—Goon MECHANICAL ABILITIES. 


gives planning talent, and the ability 
to take in far-reaching conditions, and 
should be added to the foregoing to 
constitute a successful manager of a 
large business. Order and Number are 
also essential to give system and ready 
calculation, and a good endowment of 
Acquisitiveness to give an apprecia- 
tion of economy and of the value of 
property. 

The Artist—In the realm of art a 
high order of Quality is the first requi- 
site. Individuality is essential to give 
attention to details; Form and Size to a 
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perception of shape, proportion, and 
perspective. Weight is essential to the 
sculptor, to enable him to give a natural 
pose to his figures, as well as to propor- 
tion the force of his blows to the effect 
which he wishes to produce upon the 
marble. Color and Locality are essen- 


| 


call at a particular street and number, 
and ask for a certain name. A few 
persons were collected, but the names 
were not mentioned. In the examina- 
tion and description of one gentleman, 
we described him as being artistically 
inclined, but deficient in Color; he 


tial to the landscape painter, to enable | would be more likely to werk at steel- 
him to appreciate the relations of tints | engraving, or crayon, or marble than in 


and the laws of perspective. 


| colors. 


There being an oil-painting 


Comparison is essential to critical | and a crayon picture hanging in the 
ability and discrimination; Construct- | room, of about the same size and ap- 


Fig. 107.—Tue Screntist.—Dr. R. 


iveness to manual expertness; Imita- 
tion to copying talent; and Ideality to 
taste and a sense of the beautiful. 

As an interesting example of the de- 
pendence of talent on cerebral develop- 
ment, as well as of the facility which may 
be acquired in reading character from 
external forms, the following sketch is 
cited: 

“ About 1858 the author was invited 
to a house in New York, to make a few 
examinations. He was requested to 





parent value, we said, by 
way of illustration, that if 
those two pictures were on 
sale at auction, he would 
bid forty dollars for the 
crayon, and only twenty 
for the oil-painting. 

“The next man who 
took the seat for examina- 
tion was described, among 
other things, to be very 
fond of art, but more 
particularly fond of colors, 
and the two pictures were 
again used as illustrations, 
By saying that if they 
were for sale at auction, he 
would bid forty dollars— 
the full value—for the oil 
painting, and only twenty 
dollars—or half its value 
—for the crayon picture. 
When the examinations for 

the evening were closed, we were intro- 
duced to the gentlemen by name—the 
first being the great crayon artist of New 
York, Mr. Rouse, who made the crayon 
picture, and the other, Mr. Church, of 
‘ Niagara’ fame, who had really painted 
the picture in oil before us. We were 
then taken into tbe parlor and shown 
the original study of the ‘ Falls of Niag- 
ra,” by Mr. Church.” * 


* “How to Teach.”” Nelson Sizer. 
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The Musician —In musical talent a | 
large organ of Tune is, of course, the 
first essential; Time is also necessary, 
to give a just perception of intervals; 
Form, to supply ability to read music 
readily ; Weight, to proportion the force 
with which the chords should be struck 
to the loudness of the tone which it is 
desired to produce; Constructiveness, 
to impart manual expertness, and Ideal- 
ity to give taste and exquisiteness to 
the performance. 

The Writer—In literary talent a 
large organ of Language is essential, 
combined with Individuality to give 
point and definiteness to the expression, 
Eventuality to supply memory, Com- 





parison to give critical ability, and 
Ideality to give taste and refinement. | 

The Physicist—A large perceptive 
development is in general necessary 
to a talent for the natural sciences, 
since these sciences consist chiefly in 
a knowledge of the existence, the ap- 
pearances, and properties of natural 
objects. A good endowment of the re- 
flective organs is essential to trace out 
the principles and the more remote 
connections and dependencies of these 
objects; but we frequently meet with 
men eminent for scientific attainments 
in whose heads the knowing organs 
much predominate, the reflectives be. 
ing only moderately indicated. 

The careful observer will notice that 
the local development of organs is in- 
fluenced by their tendencies of associa- 
tion. The strongest organ of a group 
will so influence the growth of the other 
members of the group, that they will in- 
dicate a tendency of approach toward it 
Thus, predominant Firmness attracts 
Self-esteem, Veneration, Conscientious- 
ness, Approbativeness, Hope, and other 
neighboring organs so that the head, in 
some cases, will appear to be massed in 
that region. Or Acquisitiveness, when 





very active and large, will attract Ideal- 
ity, Constructiveness, Time, Calculation, 
Causality, and others, and will render 
them contributory to its operation, 
As a general rule, organs associated 
in mental activity grow toward each 
other, and in extraordinary cases, this 
growth is so considerable that an organ 
may appear to be quite out of its nor- 
mal situation. The semi-intellectual 
organs exhibit much variation in this 
respect. When closely allied in activ- 
ity with the perceptive faculties, they 
appear to be drawn forward and down- 
ward. When working with the re- 
flectives, their direction of growth is 
forward. While in close sympathy 


Fig. 108.--THe Artist—DELAROCHE. 


with the moral sentiments, they show 
an upward tendency. If, however, they 
co-operate majnly with the physical 
forces, the growth takes a downward 
course. Some writers who have noticed 
this characteristic of brain development 
and deduced composite mental quali- 
ties, have sought to subdivide some of 
the organs, assigning to their front, 
back, and side parts, functions of an 
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intermediate class. For instance. Prof. 
L. N. Fowler divides most of the large 
organs into three sections. Veneration, 
in his scheme, consists of Worship, with 
an anterior division defined as Respect, 
and a posterior division entitled An- 
tiquity; Acquisitiveness is made up 


of Acquiring, Saving, and Hoarding; | 


Ideality, of Expansiveness, Refinement, 
and Perfection; Friendship, of Grega- 
riousness, Love of Family, Sociability ; 
Alimentiveness, of Desire for Liquids, 
and Desire for Solids; Comparison, of 
Criticism and Comparison.* 

Practical Importance of the Pro- 


pensities.— In these remarks on the) 
combinations of intellectual faculties | 


it should be borne in mind that the pro- 
pensities and sentiments exercise a very 
important influence in the manifestation 
of talent. Many persons having the in- 


tellectual qualifications which would en- 
able them to take a leading position in 


almost any pursuit, occupy an inferior 
station from lack of energy and force of 
character, qualities conferred by large 
Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
Others whose talents are excellent, 
fail to accomplish results in propor- 
tion to their talent, through constitu- 
tional sensitiveness and diffidence, the 
effect of small Self-esteem in association 
_with large Cautiousness and Approba- 
tiveness. Others, again, abuse intel- 
lectual gifts of a very high order by 
perverting them to base and immoral 
purposes, a weak endowment of moral 
sentiment failing to restrain their active 
and powerful propensities. The intel- 
lectual organs which give a talent for 


drawing and painting may be perverted ! 


by powerful Amativeness and a gener- 
ally low organization, to the representa- 
tion of lewd and immoral pictures; or 


* See L. N. Fowler’s Bust of Phrenology, published 
at Stationers’ Hall, London. 


from the predominant activity of the 
higher sentiments, the artistic talent 
may be directed to the purest and 
loftiest conceptions of art. In Buonar- 
roti, Delacroix, Da Vinci, Delaroche, 
and other great artists whose best 
works are of a religious type, the moral 
development of their heads is at once 
noticed. 

The organ of Tune, when combined 
with Veneration, leads to the production 
of sacred music; consider the portraits 
of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, currently 
accepted; combined with Amativeness 
and Alimentiveness, it tends to the 
composition of unchaste and baccha- 
nalian songs. A taste and talent for 
dramatic writing are dependent chiefly 
upon the intellectual and esthetic facul- 
ties; but the class or character of the 
plays is an indication of the bent of the 
writer’s disposition. In all our large cit- 
ies there are theaters of different grades, 
and the character of the plays which are 
represented in them, and the character 
of the audiences who assemble to listen 
to them, correspond. The manager of a 
theater oncé remarked to Mr. Combe, 
that in the absence of a star performer, 
he found it advantageous to introduce 
a genteel comedy or a bloody tragedy. 
In the former case the parquet would 
be crowded, while the galleries would 
be empty; in the latter the galleries 
would be crowded and the parquet 
empty. * * * * & 
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IT is said that in Frankfort, Germany, 
| the hotel-keeper found that the members of 
| the Peace Congress, who were mostly teto- 
talers, ate so much of solid food as to cre- 
ate a deficiency in certain dishes, as com- 
pared with an equal number of his country- 
men who are given to wines, brandies, and 
lager-beer. If this proves anything, it shows 
| that temperance secures a good appetite 
| anda peaceful disposition. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND CONVERSION—AGAIN! 








PHRENOLOGY AND “CONVERSION ”—AGAIN! 


A CLERGYMAN TO A CLERGYMAN. 


| age A. J. H.— My DEarR BrRo.: 
Though Mr. Nelson Sizer has given 
you an able, and, I think, complete answer, 
permit a brother clergyman, who once had 
many doubts of the truth of Phrenology 
forced upon him by the irreverence of the 
earlier apostles of it in this country, and who 
once, because he felt that whatever was ir- 
reverent was so far false, rejected it, give 
you a chapter of his experience that will 
show that conversion may be accompanied 
by a change in the shape of the head. 

I further believe it could be widely sub- 
stantiated if the data were gathered—and 
we clergymen would be the best committee 
on the collection of such data ; for, instru- 
mentally, conversion is our business. Also, 
I believe, that whenever it is necessary for 
the salvation or usefulness of a man, a 
change always takes place in his coronal 
organs ; because that crown organ of Ven- 


eration is set in a heavenly-jeweled circlet 
of Hope, Spirituality, Benevolence, and 
Conscientiousness, and too, I think, of 
Firmness and Concentrativeness, for they 
belong to religion in my Presbyterian faith 


in “the Perseverance of the Saints,’’ and 
are, all of them, necessary mediums of our 
religious life—one or more of them for our 
perception of God; for you know man has 
three kinds of sense and seven senses. The 
latter are: a skylight to see God in His 
faith by His Spirit, a looking-glass to see 
himself in his self-consciousness by his 
soul, and five doors and windows in what 
is usually called his senses by his body to 
see the world (see the Greek difference be- 
tween “wholly” and “whole” in 1 Thes- 
salonians v. 23), and as mediums of our 
relative duties to God and man. 

That change of shape may take a short 
time, such as my case shows, or a longer 
period, as described by Mr. Sizer, according 
as God’s need of the man is urgent, his 
own case imperative, or as the style of his 
development in grace is—not to mention 
the conservative or radical character of his 
creed. One of the Fowlers records the 





cases of men whose heads had changed on 
their whole surface, as if there had been a 
mental earthquake, for their craniums were 
broken like the surface of the earth by an 
earthquake. When he asked if the men 
had not undergone some great and recent 
trouble, the answer was always affirmative. 

The case I record was one where the 
trouble was sharp and terrible, though 
brief; for it was followed by a full surrender 
to the will of God, though it included the 
earnings of years swept away by fraud and 
the dearest child of his heart by death. 
You, no doubt, know of cases of volcanic 
and earthquake conversion, and have real 
of the trance conversions, where long un- 
consciousness followed the arrow of convic- 
tion. In such cases, I believe, a sudden 
change of cranial shape could nearly always 
be found. You know also that blessed fact 
that the soft, last-ossified portion of the in- 
fant head includes the organ of Veneration 
et al, Now this often does not round out 
till the child is a man of twenty-five years, 
and it seldom rounds out later than that 
age. I think it will yet be proved that aft- 
er that age it never does except on conver- 
sion. But the real point I desire to make 
plain is, God evidently designs two things 
thereby—a divine approval of Phrenology 
and a blessing on the endeavor to convert a 
soul by making it pkrenally easy. If will 
can change brain-action, and so brain-form 
and cranial shape, which it undoubtedly 
can, I know that by experience man is left 
without excuse because of his “‘ nature, etc.”; 
for God makes this religious, coronal por- 
tion of the brain easiest to change. Blessed 
be His holy name! Then, too, you know 
that the objective point of salvation is the 
body by man’s regenerate spirit through the 
soul, because of the blood of Christ and 
His mighty working by the Holy Spirit. 
That body changes here and will be 
changed up to the grade of its spirit here- 
after. Phrenology is thus in the line of 
God’s foreordination. In conclusion, before 
I proceed to my story, let me remark that I 
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now find the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL | d——d if he was afraid of anybody, as he 
the most reverent scientific work I read, | turned now and then in his flight with 
and the later exponents of the science, rev- | clenched hand to face his invisible foe. But 
erent men. It shows the truth of their | still he fled on homeward in the darkness, 
phrenological faith, that its works are so| For days afterward he was in agony. 
divine. | Sometimes he would lay and roll on the 
About 1866 a young man of varied tal- | hill above the house till his very eyes 
ent and undoubted genius was convicted of | seemed starting from their sockets or 
his sins. He is an inventor of high order. | changing their places. 
He has beaten a champion billiard-player | He resolved to do the usual thing—join 
of Indiana. He always kept himself in | the church—after he had found peace in the 
spending-money by the marbles he won as | forgiveness of God and man. His thorough- 
a boy. He canwith a revolver shoot a duck’s | ness therein is shown by his writing me, 
head off at thirty yards on the water. He | who was absent a distance of thirteen hun- 


was a polite gentleman at six years of 
age and always very attractive to women, 
besides being now the handsomest man in 
his town. Since his second conversion he 


dred miles, and asking pardon from me for 
| things I had never known he had done 
| against me. He entered the church and | 
| my closet, where I prayed three times a day 


has walked one hundred and twenty-five | for a year that the Lord would make a 
miles in five days, wading streams of ice- | preacher of him. I urged him to the office 
water waist-deep in the mountains in March | and work, but as he was zealously indus- 
thirty-six times in the trip, yet taking only | trious after his turning to God, and was 
four hours sleep in the whole time, in order | making money in real estate—he cleared 
to organize a church in a frontier town, | twenty thousand in five years, from eighteen 
He can lay several “squares” more of | to twenty-three, and had “ married a wife”’ 


flooring or shingles a day than any man he | —he said he would not preach, but would 
ever worked with. On only a grammar- | when he got rich build churches, as then, 
school education—cut short because he was | houses. His only religious life besides some 


an unruly boy and would crawl under the 
seats to stick pins in the other boys, and 
fought the teachers when they wanted to 
punish him, and learned cabinet - making 
before his temporary exile was ended—he 
became a first-class preacher in one year. 
He is also something of a poet, a musician, 
and a singer. A celebrated physiognomist 
says he would make a first-rate detective. 
He is the youngest born of six living chil- 
dren, and was the only one in the family 
lacking in Veneration. You could lay your 
hand in the hollow on the top of his head. 
You see, with all his deficiency, he was 
worth saving to the world. 

1 said that thirteen years ago he was con- 
victed of his sins. He thinks now that it 
was nothing more. He nearly went crazy- 
He was sitting in a saloon at 11 P. M. wait- 
ing for a boon companion to go on a 
“bum.” All at once he heard a voice say- 
ing, “Get out of here.” An internal, but 
audible voice. He got out in a hurry, but 
was ashamed of it, and said he would be 


| church-work was Benevolence, which was 
| and is large. He gave two hundred dollars 
to his church the first year. 

But “he that hasteth with his feet sin- 
neth.” He could not help it, for it is only 
him that d:/zeveth who “shall not make 
haste.”” His faith was “smaller than the 
smallest of all seeds ;”’ only enough to ger- 
minate hope sufficient to save him from his 
sins. Hope always precedes faith, both 
Scripturally and salvationally—that is, sav- 
ing faith in the man without in his sins 
looking unto Jesus. He went astray; he 
went greatly astray. The crimes of the 
bold, bad, ready, handsome, and “ hail well 
met” man were his. ‘“ He feared not God, 
nor regarded man.” His mother was his 
sole allegiance. He would have whipped 
any other relative on provocation. 

A faithful, praying wife bent the heavens 
to him, and I saw him fall under God’s 
hand. It was like the falling of a house. 
The one sin that now remained prominent 
was spiritual pride, and it was especially 
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rampant against the clergy. I “sat down” | at the same time preaching twice a month, 
on him for that. There was no further | and quitting tobacco, his last vice. The 
correspondence for a year, in which time | leaving off of this habit nearly drove him 
his desire to enter the ministry by irregular | wild, as his use of it had been very excess- 
ways increased. Then his child died. I | ive—amounting in m ney to one hundred 
wrote him in condolence. He answered, | and forty dollars a year for several years. 
revealing a truly changed heart. Then | But now even the desire for tobacco has 
came the point of my story. | left him. In four months I ordained him 
He heard in a distant Southern city of | an elder of the church, because the people 
the loss of his property.’ Sharp on the | liked his preaching so much. Jn six months 
heels of this news, as he was writing one | more he carried the presbytery’s favor by 
night at nine o’clock, he saw his little | his sermon before it, and he was licensed. 
daughter dancing so merrily in one corner | In a year more he was ordained, after a 
of his room that he laughed in sympathy | creditable examination. He is still, after 
with her mirth. At that the vision disap- | two years, the popular and much-esteemed 
peared, for it was a vision, his family being in | pastor of the same flock. When he came 
one of the Northern States (Missouri) ; adeep | to me his manners had been degraded to 
depression fell upon him. He shortly got a | those of a rough; he now has the manners 
telegram saying this little one was dead. | of a kind, Christian gentleman, and is 
She died at the moment of his sight of her, | growing more gentle and refined every 
with the words on her lips, “1 am going to | year. Truly, a trophy of grace and a proof 
see papa.” He went out upon the beach | of Phrenology. 
of the Gulf and walked it all night in ag- When we add to all this the fact that I 
ony. In the morning his dark hair was | have known a mediocre intellect to become 
streaked with white. bright and vivid after conversion and remain 
The results were these: he sought com- | so—when there are many records of per- 
panionship in the Young Men’s Christian | sons who were sick being restored to phys- 
Association. He became a street preacher. | zca/ as well as spiritual health at conver- 
A precious revival and many conversions | sion, the change in the form of a skull at 
followed the faith with which he inspired | conversion should be the rule instead of the 
his companions and his ministry. His | exception; and when clergymen come to 
poetic talent awaked. As head in the | know Phrenology, the only science of mind 
organ of Veneration raised half an inch | that agrees with Scripture, numerous cases 
in six months at the age of twenty-nine | will be noted in every revival of religion, 
years. especially where there are thorough conver- 
He sought me for an education to fit | sions of those not brought up closely under 
him for his work. He came first to help me | covenant and devout instruction. 
build a church. He built it almost alone, Yours, fraternally, SELRAD. 
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ONE OF OUR TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 
FRANCIS MURPHY. 


IKE nearly every man of his class, | various ; bar-keeping being that to wluch 

socially, who has accomplished much | he gravitated by reason, we might say, of 
as a worker in the field of temperance | his type of organization and his lack of 
reform, Francis Murphy’s career from child- | the training and associations which tend to 
hood has been one of marked vicissitude. | develop the moral nature. Appetite was 
He was born in Ireland about the year | strong, and he early became a drinker of 
1837, and while a lad of fourteen or fifteen, | alcoholic beverages. The reader can easily 
came to America. His pursuits here were | imagine the daily relations of a man thus 
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inclined; how dispensing strong drinks | sustained injuries of a fatal character. 
renders one restless, irregular, disposed to | Murphy was arrested and tried for murder, 
shift from one dram-shop to another, to | but was acquitted. Soon after this affair, 
yield to this or that depraving influence, and | he joined a Protestant church, declared 
in time to hesitate little on the score of per- | himself a temperance man, and went into 
sonal obligation or honesty, when an ap- | the ranks of the advocates of reform, and 
parent advantage is in view. The spirit of | has become one of the most successful of 
the liquor traffic is so entirely antagonistic | lecturers. Encouraged by men like Cap- 
to everything honorable and pure that | tain Sturdevant and Joseph Nye, he labored 


in Maine for upward of four years. To his 
| efforts are largely due some of the most 


men of the best principles, if such ever 
enter into it, soon lose their moral delicacy. 


Murphy was about thirty-one years old 
when a crisis occurred of so startling a 
character as to change the current of his 
life. He was then connected with a com- 
mon hotel in Portland. One day he became 
engaged in an altercation with a drunken 
man who had insulted a guest in the hotel, 
and during the squabble, Murphy threw the 
drunken fellow down-stairs. By this fall he 


stringent temperance legislation now in 
force in Maine. From Maine he went to 
| the West, and for two years or more labored 
zealously in lowa and Illinois. Then he 
made his appearance in the Quaker State, 
| where great results have attended his efforts. 
Armies of men signed the pledge, and 
thousands of drunkards have been redeemed. 
Bar-rooms in cities and towns by the doz- 


| 
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ens have been closed. Continuing his | you approve all of Murphy’s orthoepy or 


course, he has visited other States East and 
West, and powerfully aided the struggling 
band of reformers. 

A writer in the New York World de- 
scribes his manner when on the platform, 
with much fairness, in the following : 

“The story of his own life makes up a 
good part of all his speeches. If he stays 


only a day or two in a place, you get an | 
abridgment of it. If he tarries longer, he | 


gives it to you at length, in installments, 


with more or less of discursive moralizing | 
and description and appeal thrown in even- | 
ing by evening. The story is well told. | 
You would not tell so much of it, if you | 
were in his place ; but you do not feel, after | 


all, like censuring his frankness. You can 


see in his experience the depths of degra- | 


dation anc woe into which drink plunges 


men; and he evidently thinks he has a bet- | 
ter right to show you the dark side of his | 
own life than that of any other man’s. | 


Often as he has told the tale, it is far from 


being a mere recitation. His heart swells | 
with emotions that are not simulated, and | 


the tears start from his own eyes as he 
speaks of the woes of ‘mother’ and the 
children in the days when drink was curs- 
ing his home. 


“ Now and then he strikes off into di- | 


gressions—humorous, descriptive, dramatic 
—some of which are very telling. The 
story of the Irish girl who felt so grand 
riding in her mistress’ carriage that she 
wished she could stand on the sidewalk and 
see herself drive by,is capitally told ; and 
always when he drops into his native brogue, 
the Irishman that he gives us is a genuine 
bit of character. Some of his more tragic 
passages are simply tremendous. His de- 
scription of Sheridan’s Ride, for example, 
or his imaginative portrayal of the ‘upas 
tree’ of intemperance are astounding per- 
formances. Such rhetoric, such elocution, 
such acting are not often heard nor seen. 
He races back and forth across the plat- 
form ; he roars like a caged tiger ; he leaps, 
at the climax of his passion, three or four 
feet into the air. 

“Of course, you do not approve all this. 
It is not your way of doing it. Neither do 


syntax. But it does the business. Crude 
though the performance may be in spots, it 

is a telling performance. The acting is im- 
| mense; but it is scarcely more excessive 
than is often seen upon the classic stage. 
The rhetoric may be faulty ; but it is a big- 
| hearted man that is talking, and the people 
| do not stop to measure his words by critical 
| standards. And now and then comes a pas- 
sage of natural description or a touch of 
| human nature that mark the real orator.” 

In stature Mr. Murphy is small, but has a 
large and compact frame, with a predomi- 
nance of the Motive Temperament, show- 
ing great bodily strength and a vigorous 
and healthy constitution. His manners are 
| genial and polite, exhibiting a natural 
courtesy in conversation which rivets the 
| attention and wins respect from hi. listen- 
ers. His eyes are dark gray, expressive and 
clearly indicating that their owner is wide 
awake and spirited. His hair is black, 
| slightly tinged with gray, and his forehead 
prominent; the perceptive faculties being 
large and active. 

He should be credited with a degree of 
self-consciousness regarding his own organ- 
ization and fitness. At one of his last 
| meetings he remarked to the immense 
audience: “I am not,” he said, ‘‘ a temper- 
ance reformer in the common acceptation 
of that word ; I can not preach the Gospel 
like a minister; but I am doing the best I 
can. If I am wrong and ignorant of the 
right plan to save men, what I need is 
light. I have gone on in my stumbling way, 
and I think that, in spite of obstacles, we 
have accomplished glorious results.” 


— > — 


REGRET. 


They are poor 
That have lost nothing ; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten ; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 
For life is one, and in its warp and woof 
There runs a thread of gold that glitters fair, 
And sometimes in the pattern shows rost sweet 
Where there are somber colors. It is true 
That we have wept. But O! this thread of gold, 
We would not have it tarnish ; let us turn 
Oft and look back upon the wondrous web, 
And when it shineth sometimes we shall know 
Thst memory is possession. 
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MRS. “SYSTEMATIC STACY.” 


HE came to me as I stood in one of 

the long halls in the Insane 
Asylum, where I had been admitted to see an 
unfortunate friend of mine, a delicate, fragile 
little creature, who interested me at once 
by her artless, lady-like manners, and the 
sweet, gentle voice in which she asked, 
softly, but somewhat abruptly: “Are you 
systematic ?” 

In reply to my answer that it would hardly 
be possible for her to find a person who was 
less so, she said, casting her large, tender 
blue eyes to the floor, and in asad tone: “I 
feared as much ; it is very singular how few 
people I find who can appreciate the utility 
and beauty of perfect method. 

“ Now, it is constitutional with me to be 
systematic, and therefore it is not only ex- 
pedient, but impellent for me to perform my 
household duties by a system. Should I 
attempt to disregard the stated rules and 
reasons which I have laid down for myself, 
the household machinery becomes disar- 
ranged, and disorder worse than confusion 
confounded is the consequence. 

“Yes, I wash Monday, iron Tuesday, 
churn Wednesday, sweep Thursday, scrub 
Friday, and bake Saturday. By going 
through these inexorable, yet pleasant 
rounds, I manage to perform my inevitable 
household duties with comparative ease— 
with very little physical or mental strain. 

“Of course, preparing my meals, taking 
care of the milk, making beds, dusting, 
keeping the house in order generally, look- 
ing after the children, arid seeing to the 
birds, the plants, and the aquarium has to be 
gone through with daily. Then, there is the 
general superintendence of the whole place; 
eur wardrobes to see to, and the family 
mending, which is no small task, as we are 
obliged to use economy ; but I do the same 
things, in the same way, day in and day out, 
week in and week out, month after month, 
and year after year, until the wheels and 
the wheels within wheels of my domestic 
machinery roll on just like clock-work, even 
if 1 am not at the helm. 

“Now that I am down here for a little 
time visiting some friends of my husband, 





and to recuperate my health, which they 
say is not good, there’s nobody at home but 
the little Irish girl that my husband took 
from the Home of the Little Wayfarers 
some time ago. He can’t afford to hire a 
housekeeper, and, in reality, there’s no need 
of it, and the work is doing itself; I have 
given it such an impetus, you see, and the 
system was so perfect. I am glad to have 
given it a fair trial. 

“ My husband’s friends here, tell me that 
system is my hobby. I have a theory in 
regard to it, to be sure. In my opinion the 
millennium will come when a great and uni- 
versal system is established which every one 
shall follow voluntarily ; then order, house- 
hold order in particular, will come out of 
confusion, and everything will move as if 
to slow music—the music of the spheres, 
you know—that’s what it means. 

“Children should be taught in schools, 
the first thing, to be systematic. Then, 
there will be no sickness, and even death 
will be warded off by having a time for 
doing everything, doing everything in time, 
and keeping the whole vast mechanism of 
things, animate and inanimate, in such 
wonderfully cqmplete working order that it 
will be simply an utter impossibility for any- 
thing to happen out of the rythmetically 
established course. 

«Some public benefactor must, eventually, 
begin this reform. I have it all arranged in 
my own mind, and as soon as my visit here 
is ended, and I shall have become 
thorougly ‘rested,’ as they say, I shall my- 
self set about putting this thing into prac- 
tice. Meanwhile you can be thinking about 
it; oh, will you not, lady? I know by the 
looks of your eyes that you have schooled 
yourself to correct and systematic ways of 
thinking, and perhaps sometime, when you 
have a favorable opportunity, you will 
divulge my plan to the visiting public. 

“If I could only get the right people in- 
terested in it, a real, pervading enthusiasm 
engendered, it would be a success at once; 
but Iam so confined here, I feel so crowded 
and oppressed like. Wait 2 moment ; let me 
rub my eyes. My head is aching more 


a 
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than usual this morning. Where was I? 
Oh, I was going to say that when this 
system shall be in full operation it will be 
such a welcome refuge to myriads of weary 
women.” 

“We call her Mrs. Systematic Stacy,” 
said an attendant, as we turned to re-enter 
the visitors’ room. ‘She neverhad a care 
in her life until her marriage to a bustling, 
prosperous business man, who placed her 
at the head of his large household and farm 
establishment. She was naturally ambitious 
to become a model housekeeper and a good 
wife, and as her husband continually im- 
pressed on her mind the necessity of their 
practicing all possible economy, she fell into 
the way of many New England married 
women, of retrenching in the matter of 
maid-servants’ wages. Her husband, a man 
highly esteemed in the business world, a 
leading member of the Church, was partic- 
ular and exacting in his mannish thought- 
lessness and disregard of women’s peculiar 
physical weaknesses, requiring her to super- 
intend the whole establishment, outdoors 


and in, with the most painstaking care, and | 


the nicest taste, during his daily absence at 


his office in the city. On his return, he ex- | 


pected to find his six o’clock dinner nicely 
cooked and handsomely served, and house- 
wife and children in dress-parade for com- 
pany, of which they had a great deal. He 


furthermore exacted that she shovld keep | 


along-tith her music and reading, that she 
might keep abreast of the fashionable 
friends. Doing all this with the help of 
one Irish servant, no wonder that her busy 
brain sought so continually for some method 
of lightening her cares and labors, that 
reason lost its guiding and controlling 
supremacy, and she became absolutely 
demented.” 

I bade adieu to this very ladylike at- 
tendant, whom I found to be an intelligent 


{ had received but one note from this 
kind lady, which stated that there was no 
perceptible difference in Mrs. Stacy’s con- 
dition, when, in a few days, I saw the notice 
of her death in the papers. 

I subsequently learned that the unfortu- 
nate lady had begged so piteously to go 
home, where she could, “only for a few 
days,” watch the working of her “ system,” 
and give it her personal superintendence ; 
that her husband, regardless of the head 
physician’s warning, that any shock in her 
weak state might prove fatal, thinking to 
cure her of harping upon a topic of which 
he had become heartily tired, took her 
home, and, without any considerate and 
timely preparation, led her abruptly through 
dining-room, kitchen, pantry, and dairy, 
where an inexperienced Irish girl had 
reigned supreme for three months. 

Poor thing ! she had Jeft the whole estab- 
lishment in such perfect order, and every 
day during the period of her stay at the 
Asylum, had imagined so vividly, how nicely 
and orderly everything was going on at 
home under the “impetus ”’ of her former 
| régzme, that when the actual state of affairs 
dawned upon her, and she realized, as she 
seemed te do tor a moment, that her dar- 
ung system was but a myth, she became at 
once a raving maniac, and lived but a few 
days. 





Moral :— 

Pleasant the social intercourse of man, 
When, tiowing through congenial pores of mind, 
Thoughts, feelings, impulses, anc sympathies, 

| Made manifest in speech, or silently 

| By speaking eye, blend in harmonious tone,— 

| As different voices, blent ia choral airs, 

| Transferring each to each a moiety, 

| Grow richer in the sum fr the exchange. 


MRS. 4NNIE A. PRESTON. 





= ina 


TEMPERAMENTAL AFFINITY.—The 


and educated person, begging as a favor | celebrated Frencaman, Bernardin de St. 
that she’'would allow me to enter into a cor- | Pierre, once vis ted a friend who had a 
respondence with her, with a particular | sister greatly a¢ mired in society, but whom 
reference to my being apprised of this poor | he had never previously seen, “Shall I 


patient’s condition from time to time, for I 
lived at some distance from the institution, 
and had become greatly interested in this 
sad case, 


tell you,’’ said the author of ‘Paul and 
Virginia,’ to this tall, blonde lady of slow 
movements. of flaxen hair and blue eyes, 


| “which one of your many admirers finds the 
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most favor with yourself?” The maiden 
blushed, but knowing that St. Pierre was 
without information as to her social circle, 
gave him opportunity to answer his own 
question. 
was the reply, “is a brunette, active, of 
quick movements, your opposite, with dark 
hair and dark eyes.” The maiden turned 
to her brother with a look of rage, and 


“He whom you most admire,” | 





said: “Why did you reveal my secret?” 
But the man of science and letters replied : 
“No revelation was made to me, except 
through my knowledge of elective affini- 
ties.” 

Had he said ‘temperamental prefer- 
ences,” his expression would have been 
more in accordance with physiological ac- 
curacy. 


a nd — 


HENRY WELLS, 


THE EXPRESS MANAGER. 


A=: the beginning of December last 
the death of Mr. Henry Wells, in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, was announced. He has 
been well known to the business men of this 
and other countries for years; was one of 
the first to perceive the importance of quick 
transit in the transportation of freight and 
news, and one of the first to carry into ef- 
fect an organized express business, whose 
operations covered a large territory. 

Our portrait represents him at the age of 
fifty-five or fifty-six, when he was in the ze- 


nith of his strength, the vigorous adminis- | 


trator of a very extensive business. He had 
a large head, with a constitution expressive 
of endurance. 


sustain the operation of the mind. 
head appears to be largest in the base, 
showing thorough codperation with the 
body, and that the forces of the physique min- 





do what he desired to do. The head is 
high in the crown, the region of self-reliance, 
positiveness, and perseverance, and he was 
well known for his self-confidence and his 
ability to carry out his purposes. With so 
much strength of character in the line of 
work and accomplishment, there was never- 
theless associated with it a good deal of 
sympathy. He had an iron will, but a kind 
heart. He expected his employés to do his 
bidding thoroughly, yet he spared not him- 
self as a worker, yielded not to difficulties, 
but forced his way toward the end he had 
in view, Still he could feel for those who 


| were in circumstances of need and sorrow, 
The features are heavy, | 
marking a strong impress of the Motive | 
temperament, with enough of the Vital to | vation of the head near the crown, was very 


The | 


and was willing to give them aid. 
The sense of duty, judging from the ele- 


influential in his character. Doubtless, in 


| cases where he had been unjust and the fact 
| was brought home to him, he would take 
| more pains than nine out of ten men simi- 


istered actively to the organs of the brain. larly situated to make restoration, 


The perceptive faculties of the intellect 
are large and active, enabling him to take 


knowledge of all the affairs of property and | 


business. The forehead rises high, and is 
well pronounced in the region of Compari- 
son and Human Nature, showing that he 
had quickness of judgment and discrimina- 
tion. The side-head forward of the ears is 
well filled out, indicating excellent mechan- 
ical acumen, with talent and ability to sug- 
gest new methods and to pian new enter- 
prises. ; 
His will was strong, and supplemented by 
unusual executive energy. His words and 


deeds evinced a consciousness of power to | 


He was born in Orange County, Vermont, 
in 1806, the son of a merchant, attended the 
district school of his native place, and prob- 
ably would have taken up some professional 
calling had not an impediment in his speech 


| prevented his entering upon the preliminary 


studies. At sixteen years of age he was ap- 
prenticed to a tanner and currier in Palmy- 
ra, N. Y., remaining there about five years. 
For the next ten ycars he tried several kinds 
of business, and in 1831 became interested 
in the transportation and forwarding line. 
In 1841 he took a position as agent for 
Messrs. Harnden & Co., at Albany, in the 
express business. Having requested Mr. 
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Harnden to put on an express line to Buf- 
falo, he received for an answer that if he 
(Wells) chose to run an express to the Rocky 
Mountains at his own expense he might do 
so. Being satisfied of the practicability of 
the undertaking, Mr. Wells did start the 
New York and Buffalo Express, which was 
established under the name of Pomeroy & 





Co. In the course of time this new and 





responsible enterprise became well known | 
and well sustained by the public, and ex- | 
tended its limits to other and more distant 
parts of the United States. In 1843 further 
connections were established, under the firm 
of Livingston, Wells & Co., with offices in 
London and Paris. 

In 1850 a consolidation of different ex- 


press interests took place, under the name 
of Wells, Butterfield & Co., and Livingston, 
Fargo & Co., whose influence and efficiency 
continued for many years, and still exists, 
though under other titles. 

Mr. Wells was one of the company that 
built the New York and Buffalo Telegraph 
line in 1846, and which was one of the first 
telegraphic lines put into operation. He was 





+ 





interested in the construction of other lines 
also, namely, those from Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Port Sarina, and Buffalo. 

When the enterprise known as the Amer- 
ican Express Company was formed, Mr. 
Wells was elected its president, and retained 


| that position until a few years ago, when 


ill health induced him to withdraw from it. 
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Early in November he sailed to Europe | but indicated a philanthropic spirit in the 
with the view to find some relief from his 
growing infirmities, but survived the pas- 
sage only a few weeks. 

He was successful in acquiring wealth, 


use of it. The Wells Female Academy at 
Aurora, N. Y., was founded and main- 


_ tained by his endowment, and has obtained 


a wide reputation. 





USELESS BURDENS UPON SOCIETY. 


oe says that what is desirable 
is attainable. If this be true, and there 
is no good reason to doubt the soundness 
of the proposition, the ‘‘ good time coming” 
can not be far off. Whenever the freedom 
and health-loving people conclude that the 
shackles of servitude and disorder have 
been worn long enough, and it has become 
desirable to exchange them for other rai- 
ment, we may say it will be done. Statis- 
ticians show the cost of injurious articles of 
consumption to exceed by many fold the ex- 
pense of the useful and healthful. Add to 
this the expense of litigation and of vain 
show, and it will be seen to what an enor- 
mous degree the labors of those who create 
or produce are multiplied. Lift these dead 
weights from society, and what is called 
progress would be increased by an hundred- 
fold. The mode of accomplishing this re- 
sult is plain and simple in the extreme. 
Remove the premiums that are now placed 
upon disorder of every name and nature, 
and the thing is done. The system of fee 
in individuai cases and the credit system are 
the most prolific causes of disorders—in- 
ducing its cultivation. By a thorough dis- 
continuance of these two causes, the results 


consequent upon their continuance would, 


eventually and certainly cease. A great and 
growing people need not to borrow, and are 
amply able to pay whatever debts they may 
have been unfortunate enough to contract. 
The more densely inhabited portions of 
the earth are dependent upon ‘this, and it is 
the height of criminality for the managers 
to reverse the law of production and supply 
by allowing debts to stand and burthen the 
young republic. The amounts annually 
squandered upon useless sinecures would 
wipe out the score against us in less than 
ten years, if vigorously and thoroughly con- 
served. And with the discontinuance of 
custom-houses and ar entire free trade, an 





amount of productive force would be imme- 
diately transferred to our land; for it is 
perfectly plain that, given the material for 
manufactures all at hand, and without cost 
for transportation or removal, and no foreign 
manufacture can compete with the home— 
thus inducing the transfer of whatever for- 
eign force now depending upon our market 
to our shores at once—adding producer, 
consumer, and capital sufficient to discharge 
all obligation in five years. Then hurrah 
for a government without taxation ! 


T. M. SHAW. 


“TRIFLES” IN PHYSIOGNOMY.— 
It is said that a famous old artist once saw 
a statue of a faun standing in a public place. 
Desiring to give it an appearance of old 
age, he took his hammer, and with one 
light blow struck a single tooth from the 
jaw. That was enough; the marble no 
longer portrayed a young creature, and the 
perfectness of the other teeth ceased to have 
any importance. So,in personal character, 
it may be a very little thing which tells to 
the most careless observer the whole story 
of the badness or the goodness of that life. 
Since we can not always tell just when or 
just how we are displaying to the world evi- 
dences of weakness or of sin, we can not too 
carefully guard the lesser acts of life. We 
may be betrayed by a word, or a look, or a 
smile, or even by our silence itself. Nor is it 
enough to try to present a fair show on the 
surface, if that which is within be not pure 
and good. The best of men must some- 
times display the weak points in their char- 
acter; but a bad man, even though he 2e 
the most discreet of hypocrites, is absolutely 
certain to betray his real nature, even at 
times when he considers his efforts at con- 
cealment most successful.—Sunday-Schoot 
Times. 
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THE TWO GREAT CITIES OF THE CZAR. 


ROM the days of Peter the Great, Rus- 
sia has been an important element in 
European affairs. Scarcely a war of any 
marked extent has shaken the soil of the 


: : ‘ , ed 
continent which did not in some way enlist | 


the close attention, and in most instances, 
the participation of Russia. Hence the 
history and general character of that great 
Sclavic people have been made known to 
the reading public on both sides of the At- 
lantic Ocean. The development of the em- 
pire in literature and science can not be 
said to have taken a definite form until 
about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Peter the Great wielded the 
sceptre. His genius and remarkable ability 
in practical affairs stimulated to activity 
every civilized element possessed by his 
people, and nearly all his successors, espe- 
cially Elizabeth, Catharine II., Nicholas, and 
Alexander II., the present Czar, contributed 
by their enlightened, yet in most respects 
arbitrary, policy to promote the education 
of the people, and the development of the 
exhaustless resources of the country. 

Every school-boy who has read his First 
Book of history, knows something of Mos- 
cow, the former capital of Russia, and 
whose seven hundred years existence has 


experienced many changes, brought about 
through intestinal convulsions and foreign 
wars. Devastated by fire three or four times 
(on the last occasion, by the Russians them- 
selves, to prevent its being occupied as a 
winter asylum by Napoleon in 1812), Mos- 
cow is nevertheless a city which attests the 
power and civilization of the empire. Its 
citadel, the Kremlin, a part of which dates 
back to 1339, is the most interesting build- 
ing. Situated on the bank of the Moskva, 
which, curving upward, flows through the 
city, the Kremlin is in the very heart of 
Moscow, and surrounding it are beautiful 
gardens and extensive buildings of a public 
and private character. From the river the 
hill of the Kremlin rises, picturesquely laid 
out with turf and shrubs. The observer’s 
attention is first drawn to the column of 
Ivan Veliki, which towers above all. Then 
his eye wanders over the other buildings, 
some of them of imposing aspect, which 
stand upon the plateau of the Kremlin like 
gems decorating a crown. Among these 
buildings are churches and palaces whose 
turrets, spires, and cupolas in hues of red, 
white, green, gold, and silver, present a 
very impressive scene on a sunny day. 

A strong wall surrounds the Kremlin, 
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embattled with many towers, and there are | mand of the Empress Anne, and bears her 
several gates, two or three of which have, | figure in robed estate upon its surface. 


to a Russian, a sacred character. 


The ; The tower in which it once hung was 


most important is the Spass Vorata, or | burned, it is said, in 1737; and in falling, a 


| 


Gate of the Redeemer, the triumphal way 
of Moscow. Every one who passes through 
this gate must take off his hat. Over the gate 
is a picture of Christ, which has been there 
during many generations ; its preservation 


large fragment was broken out. It lay 
where it had fallen until 1837, when the 
Czar Nicholas caused it to be placed upon 
its present site. The height of the bell is 


| twenty-one feet three inches, its diameter 


amid the havoc of battle and fire being deem- | 


ed miraculous. The custom of uncovering 
the head when passing through the gate 
is, however, much older than the picture. 
The Nicholas Gate, so called from a 


picture 
I 


twenty-two feet five inches. The metal 
forming it exceeds three hundred thousand 
pounds in weight, and is worth, on account 
of the gold and silver in it, over a million of 
dellars. Ithas been consecrated asa chapel. 


LI 











‘Tue Great Bett. 


of St. Nicholas over it, is also held in deep 
respect as possessing sacred qualities. It 
may be said that the wall of the Kremlin 


contains within its vast triangle the most | 


interesting and historically important build- 
ings of Moscow; the churches, tombs, and 


palaces of the old Czars and Patriarchs, and | 


architectural memorials of every period of 
Russian history. _ 

Close to the tower of Ivan Veliki, and 
resting upon a pedestal of granite, is the 
great bell of Moscow, “The Monarch,” 
the largest construction of the kind in the 
world, 


|red and white, and others gilded. 


The visitor in Moscow finds the cathedral 
of St. Basil an object of curious interest, on 
account of its oddity as an architectural 
design. It combines all sorts of features, 
having twenty towers and domes of differ- 
ent forms, and painted in different colors, 
some with green and yellow, some with 
Some 


| historians say that it was a whim of Ivan 


It was cast in 1730, by com- | 


the Terrible, who was so well pleased with 
it that he caused the architect’s eyes to be 
put out that he might never build such 
another edifice. 

St. Petersburg, the modern capital ot 
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Russia, can not be said to possess the | column erected to the memory of the late 

interest of Moscow to the lover of history | Emperor Alexander, a shaft of red granite 

and the antique, but it represents, in a strik- | which, exclusive of its pedestal, is upward 
of eighty feet in 
height. The statue 
of an angel bear- 
ing a cross sur- 
mounts it. 

Among the Gov- 
ernment buildings, 
all of which are co- 
lossal in size, are 
the Senate - house, 
St. Isaac Square, 
the Exchange, and 
the Custom-house, 
which are repre- 
sented in the en- 
gravings. The two 
first-mentioned are 
six hundred and 
fifty feet each in 
length. Between 
them is the colossal 
equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great. 


CATHEDRAL oF Sr. Basi. The towers pic- 


ing way, the later growth of Russia in 
what is related to European civiliza- 
tion. The location of the city on the 
Neva is so low that the stranger while 
approaching it obtains a very inade- 
quate impression of its size and char- 
acter; but once entered, he finds him- 
self in spacious streets lined by build- 
ings of unsurpassed splendor, the 
grand avenues stretching in straight 
lines far away, and on a dead level. 
The finest thoroughfare is Nevski 
Prospekt, which is two miles long and 
one hundred and fifty feet wide. The 
winter palace of the Imperial family 
is one of the most superb of the royal 
residences of Europe ; it covers avery - 
large area, having a frontage toward 
the Neva of seven hundred feet. It 
contains many exquisitely adorned 
halls and chambers, and collections 
of art treasures which attest the 
power, taste, and culture of the 
Romanoffs. Near the winter palace stands tured on the quay fronting the Exchange 
the largest monolith of modern times, the are used as outlooks for observing the ap- 


Nevskvi (New) Prospect Street, St. PETERSBURG. 
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proach of vessels. The site of St. Peters- | has suffered greatly from inundations, and is 
burg was, scarcely two hundred years ago, | liable to almost total destruction from such a 
a desolate marsh, and why Peter the Great | cause. Mr. Sears says that a strong west 


Sr. Isaac Squarz AND THE EXCHANGE. 


selected it as his capital, is only a subject wind at the breaking up of Lake Lodoga in 
for speculation. A substantial footing for | the spring, would force the rushing waters 
buildings is only obtained by driving piles, | and icy masses upon the city, and crush its 
and the whole region is so low, that the city | palace and temples to fragments. 


Tue ExcHanGe anp Custom House. 
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SOME QUEER 


ie all countries and all large towns, there 

is a certain section of the population to 
which the old saying applies—namely, that 
one-half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives; a saying, by the way, 
that touches a great many more people than 
the world suspects. In these days, when 
everybody must be, or fancies he or she 
must be, “in society,” the struggle to make 
ends meet involves many shifts in the home 
circle, which are only known to the mem- 
bers of that circle, and the secrets of which 
they keep with Spartan firmness. Outside 
are show, expense, and glitter; inside are | 
anxiety, shabbiness, pinching, and gnashing | 
of teeth; and if, Asmodeus-like, we could 
peep into all the fashionable houses and | 
note the interior ménage, we should be 
more than a little surprised, and probably 
very much startled. 

But it is not with these decorous griefs 
and difficulties that this article will deal, 
but with a much lower stratum of popula- 
tion—indeed, the very lowest. There is not 
a capital in Europe or America in which 








INDUSTRIES. 


ularly in that essentially Parisian branch of 
industry which caters for the hungry man. 
Even in the lowest quarters of Paris, people 
must dine, just as they must in the Boule- 
vards and the Palais-Royal ; but the modes 
of dining are so different that they might 
belong to two different worlds. The expen- 
sive dinner has often been described, and 
in these days of quick traveling, when Paris 
is only eight hours from London, dining 
there is as familiar as dining in London ; but 
few people have ever penetrated into these 
nooks and corners where the customers 
measure their appetites by centimes, and 
very frequently can only gratify them in an 
unpleasantly intermittent manner. In these 
Barmecide establishments, a plate of meat 
can be had for two sous (a penny), and one 
of vegetables for a halfpenny, while some of 
the meals combine with the chance of get- 
ting something good to eat the thrilling pos- 
sibility of getting nothing. This is playfully 
called ?’hasard de la fourchette (the chance 
of the fork), and consists in the player tak- 
ing one shot for his money with a broad 


hundreds of people do not rise up in the | two-pronged fork into a seething cauldron, 
morning uncertain as to where they shall , and bringing up whatever he is able to stick 
get their meals for the day, or indeed if | the fork into. An old hand often succeeds 
they shall get any; and the hidden life of | in landing a succulent fragment of some- 
these dinnerless and supperless ones must | thing unknown, but a novice finds the cov- 
be as extraordinary as often it must be | eted morsel evade the prong, and leave him 
grievous. In London and New York there | despondent and dinnerless. 
is probably a more monotonously sad exist-| Another branch of the purveying busi- 
ence for thousands of their inhabitants than | ness, and one, too, in which fortunes have 
in any other cities; for the masses of peo- | been made, is that of selling “ harlequins,”’ 
ple are so great, and the race for existence | which consist of an o//a fodrida of scraps of 
so keen, that numbers must get shouldered every kind, and sold for a halfpenny a plate. 
aside and forced to depend on charity, | The idea of calling this collection of eatable 
or to do worse. In Paris, too, there is a patches by the name of harlequins, from the 
vast amount of distress and crime, but there | dress of divers pieces and colors which deco- 
are at the same time, probably, more outlets | rate that stage professional, is Parisian to 
for employment amid the restless and varied | the backbone, and suggests the cynical grin 
life of the Parisian world. Some few of | with which the mess is regarded by its 
these industries we are about to relate ; for, purchasers. The harlequin purveyor is on 
with their extraordinary qucerness, they terms of business with all the cooks at the 
read us many a lesson of perseverance, and | restaurants of the neighborhood, from whom 
che value of little things. | he or she buys the broken scraps collected 
In no towns in the world, perhaps, except | by the end of the day, at the rate of three to 
those of China, is the value of little things | three and a half francs the basketful. In- 
better understood than in Paris, and partic- | deed, this is the most lucrative portion of 


| 
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ably a pound or thirty shillings a month for 
his salary, he will make twice or three times 
as much by the perquisites which he sells to 


the harlequin merchant. A fine basketful 
it is, from bread-crumbs to beefsteak and 
truffled turkey—bones, fat pickings, parings 
—all is fish that comes into this net. But 
valuable as the assortment is for nutritious 
purposes, some portions of it fetch a still 
higher price, such as the fat, which is care- 
fully sorted and sold to merchants to be con- 
verted into lamp oil. The bones, too, at 
least those which are bare of meat or skin, 
are picked out and sold back again under 
the name of réjouzssance to the restaurants, 
to make their commoner soups ; and, having 
done duty in this department, they pass to 
the very lowest cook-shops or gargotzers, 
who again use them in a mess of broth fla- 
vored with carrots or burnt onions. One 
would surely think that a bone had now 
done its duty sufficiently, and that it might 
be allowed to rest in peace. But no. There 
is still money to be made out of it; for, if 
big enough, it is sold to the bone-button 
makers; and if it has been’ too much re- 
duced by repeated cracking and maceration 
for this small purpose, it is, at all events, fit 
to be made into animal charcoal, and probably 
does duty in a box of charcoal tooth-powder 


lying in a place of honor in the window of a | 


fashionable perfumer. 

Thus, it will be seen, that nothing is too 
small for a Parisian speculator, and that 
there are depths in each station of society 
which even our philosophy dreams not of. 
Just as the eating material descends a step 
at a time to fulfill its various uses, there is a 
corresponding grade of professional industry 
connected with it; for the harlequin purvey- 
or, like the flea which has smaller fleas to 
bite it, employs a number of hands, chiefly 
women, to sort out the savory messes and 
apportion the elements so as to suit the cook- 
ing department, the lamp-oil maker, the but- 
ton-maker, and the preparer of animal char- 
coal. It is a noteworthy fact, however, that 
even in little restaurants and cook-shops 
which carry their occupation and class of 
customers on their face, there is often a 
most appetizing display of meats, vegeta- 











bles, and poultry hanging up at the window 
or near the door, giving the visitor the idea 
that there is good fare within, notwithstand- 
ing the humble exterior. But these succu- 
lent joints, plump fowls, and tasty vegeta- 
bles are a delusion and asnare. They are 
real, it is true, but they do not belong to the 
establishment, and are, in point of fact, let 
out for show from day to day, for a small 
sum ; just as a beggar-woman hires a baby 
for her stock in trade to appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the charitable. So, then, there is 
a regular industry of provision-renters, the 
eatables being returned as wanted, after 
having done their duty in practically adver- 
tising the excellent resources of the cook- 
shop! 

Touching this cheap soup, there is one 
fact connected with it which is worth men- 
tioning, as it shows another branch of indus- 
trial cooking as ingenious as it is nasty. It 
must be admitted, by even the most unprej- 
udiced, that soup made of three or four 
times used bones, and flavored with a burnt 
onion, can not be very strong, neither can it 
look strong, which is perhaps more to the 
purpose ; so, with a view to rectifying the 
latter defect, an appearance of fat, at all 
events, must be given. But as all the fat in 
the harlequin’s cellars has been sold more 
profitably to fhe oil-merchant, he makes 
good the defect in another way. The soup- 
concocter takes into his mouth as much 
fish-oil as he can hold, and at the critical 
moment, blows it out again in a sort of 
well-regulated fog into the pot, where it 
settles on the top of the soup, and gives it 
the appearance of actually boiling over with 
richness, like the milk-and-water so graph- 
ically emphasized by Mr. Squeers. This 
ingenious process is called “‘ putting the eyes 
into the soup.” No wonder that money is 
made in a trade of so many resources; or 
that a few years ago a celebrated harlequin 
purveyor, a Madame Maillard, retired with 
a large fortune, having already settled her 
four daughters in establishments of their 
own.—Chamibers’ Fournal. 

MR. SETH GREEN, the fish culturist, has 
received a gold medal from France. It is 
labelled “ Paris-Green, Poissonier.”’ 
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UNWRITTEN CALIFORNIA. 


SAN BERNARDINO’S NATURAL 


F all that has been written of the Gold- 

en State, not one-third its wealth of 
natural beauty and wonder has made gen- 
eral acquaintance with public prints. As 
the railroads advance upon the frontier sec- 
tions, across the cactus deserts, and through 
southern valleys where only the ranchero’s 
voice is heard shouting to his herds, the un- 
written wonders will gradually crowd into 
note and attract a major share of the at- 
tention that has heretofore centered around 
Yosemite Valley, Big Tree groves, the Gey- 
sers, and mountain lakes of beauty. San 





CURIOSITY. 


note and importance. The salubrity of the 
climate and superior agricultural resources 
tend to its importance as well as note. The 
town stands at the base of a mountain that 
is but a spur of the grand range overlook- 
ing a stretch of valley hundreds of miles in 
extent. 


A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


Upon the side of this towering mountain, 
and six miles distant, there appears a large 
section of barrenness, totally unlike the rest 
of the surface, that describes in perfect 








ARROW-HEAD SPRINGS. 


Bernardino has long been known as the old 
town, on the western border, near to Arizona, 
and east of the great Los Angeles valley. 
Old San Bernardino was the ancient Spanish 
Mission, six miles distant from the present 
town. 

Emigration centered in this most fruitful 
of all valleys as early as 1861, and the town 
was originally laid out by Mormons who 
were recalled to Salt Lake some years 
ago; a few, however, remained, calling 
themselves close-flints, and thus the set- 
tlement became permanent. The increas- 
ing traffic from frontier towns, and be- 
tween Arizona and California, has brought 


Los Angeles and San Bernardino into rapid | 


shape, an arrow-head—some call it a spade 
—others, a trowel; but its accurate resem- 
blance is an arrow-head. It can be seen 
for miles, and distinctly visible and trace- 
able ten miles distant. It is of a grayish 
color, perfectly destitute of vegetation, and 
covers an area of 100 acres. During a se- 
vere storm a few years since, the mountain 
was washed by a freshet that defaced one 
corner of this strange arrow-head desert. It 
has identified the locality as a wonderful 
freak of nature, bestowed the name of 
Arrow-head upon the mountain and the hot 
springs that are located at the base of the 
mountain, and are also features of rare 
curiosity. 
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All mountain regions in this part of the 
Pacific country vegetate a scrub growth of 
bushes and coarse grass, but on the Arrow- 
head ground, not a blade or leaf of anything 
green has ever been known to grow. It is 
not as stony and rugged as any other portion 
of the mountain, but leveled off with the 
smoothness of a lawn, and presents its dusky 
surface to the sunshine, “ bare and brown,” 
thousands of feet above the fruitful valley 
below. 

In the autumn of 1857, a gentleman greatly 
interested in the subject of hygiene, discov- 
ered these remarkable springs, which cover 
about two acres of the broken, rocky foot- 
hill, directly back of the town, and under the 
«“ Arrow-head.” Over the boiling spring he 
erected a steam bath-house; another he de- 
voted to cooking purposes exclusively, the 
water being unusually clear and free from 
mineral or sulphurous taint. The gem of the 
placeis a fine swimming-bath, held in a natu- 
ral basin of rock and fed with several living 
streams of both hot and cold water; the 
mingling of the two, tempered sometimes 
by a single turning away of one or the other 
stream, affords a delightful swimming-bath, 
Here, this scholarly man, with the very un- 
poetical name of SMITH, opened and im- 
proved a natural Hygeian Home several 
years since; the strawberries ripen in his 
garden in March, and Nature’s wonderful 
supply of hot and cold sulphur and mineral 
waters proved as interesting to visitors as 
the grave, gray arrow-head of the higher 
prominence. A more wild, novel, lonely, 
and salubrious spot can hardly be imag- 
ined. The boiling of the hot springs, the 
great boulders shooting up out of the 
ground, the beautiful terraces that formed 
the garden, glowing with fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables, while far as the sight trav- 
els below, a rich Southern California land- 
scape, with its valleys of alfalfa and wild 
clover, its shimmering of sunlight and sunny 
warmth. 

Early as 1867 these living waters attracted 
the sick and afflicted of the near neighboring 
ranches, vintage lands, and towns. When 
the Southern Pacific Railroad completes 
the grand chain from Kansas City to 
San Francisco, the world will hear some 


| elaborate descriptions of Arrow-head Moun- 
| tain and Arrow-head Springs. The accom- 
panying cut presents the slope of the moun- 
tain above the town of San Bernardino, with 
its arrow-head in full view, and the springs 
with the Hygeian Home buildings at the 
base, among the foot-hills proper. 
LISLE LESTER. 
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LIVING IN AN OMNIBUS. 
A TRUE STORY. 


** (HIPS, ma’am? Only five cents a 

basket,” said a little voice, as I stood 
at my gate one morning, deciding which 
way I should walk. 

Looking around I saw a small, yellow- 
haired, blue-eyed boy, smiling at me with 
such a cheerful, confiding face that I took 
the chips at once and ordered some more. 

“Where do you live?” I asked, as we wait- 
ed for Katy, the girl, to empty the basket. 

“ In the old ’bus, ma’am.” 

“ The what ?” I exclaimed. 

“The old omnibus down on the Flats, 
ma’am, It’s cheap, and jolly, now we are 
used to it,” said the boy. 

“ How came you to live there?” I asked, 
laughing at the odd idea. 

“We are Germans ; and when the father 
died we were very poor. We came to the 
city in the spring, but couldn’t get any place, 
there were so many of us, and we had so 
little money. We stopped one night in the 
old ’bus that was left to tumble to pieces 
down on the Flats behind the great stables. 
The man who owned it laughed when my 
mother asked if we might stay there, and 
said we might for a while; so we’ve been 
there ever since, and like it lots.” 

While the boy spoke I took a fancy that 
I'd like to see this queer home of his. The 
Flats were not far off, and I decided to go 
that way and perhaps help the poor woman, 
if she seemed honest. As Katy handed 
back the basket, I said to the lad : 

“Will you show me this funny house of 
yours and tell me your name?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am; I’m just going home, 
and my name is Fritz.” 

I saw him look wistfully at a tray of nice 
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little cakes which Katy had put to cool in 
the window-seat, and I gave him one; say- 
ing as he put it in his pocket very carefully : 

“« Six besides the mother.” 

I just emptied the tray into the basket, 
and we went away together. We soon came 
to the Flats behind the stables, and there 
I saw a queer sight. A great shabby omni- 
bus of the old-fashioned sort, with a long 
body, high steps, and flat roof, with the long 
grass growing about its wheels, and smoke 
coming out of a stove-pipe poked through 
the roof. A pig dozed underneath it ; ducks 
waddled and swam in a pool near by; 
children of all sizes swarmed up and down 
the steps; and a woman was washing in 
the shadow of the great omnibus. 

“That’s mother,” said Fritz, and then 
left me to introduce myself, while he passed 
the cake-basket to the little folks. 

A stout, cheery, tidy body was Mrs. Hum- 
mel, and very ready to tell her story and 
show her house. 

‘Hans, the oldest, works in the stables, 





ma’am, and Gretchen and Fritz sell a many 
chips; little Karl and Lottie beg the cold 
victuals, and baby Franz minds the ducks 
while I wash ; and so we get on well, thanks 
be to Gott,” said the good woman, watch- 
ing her flock with a contented smile. 

She took me into the omnibus, where 
everything was as neat and closely stowed 
as on board a ship. The stove stood at the 
end, and on it was cooking a savory-smelling 
soup, made from the scraps the children 
had begged. They slept and sat on the 
long seats, and ate on a wide board laid 
across. Clothes were hung to the roof in 
bundles, or stowed under the seats. The 
dishes were on a shelf or tied over the stove ; 
and the small stock of food they had was 
kept in a closet made in the driver’s seat, 
which was boarded over outside and a door 
cut from the inside. Some of the boys slept 
on the roof in fine weather; they were 
hardy lads; and a big dog guarded the pig 
and ducks as well as the children. 

LOUISE M. ALCOTT. 





























BATHS AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


B Bees immense and yearly increasing as- 
sembly at the watering- places might 
give warrant for the supposition that it is 
more a fashionable mania or an expression 


of the rambling spirit of our age. If, how- 
ever, we look back into antiquity, we will 
find that among the Greeks and Romans, 
although they had no railroads or steam- 
boats, and traveling was attended with great 
expense and difficulties, the rush to the min- 
eral springs and watering-places was even 
greater than it is to-day; and what will fur- 
ther be remarked, is the surpassing extrava- 
gance and luxury of such establishments. 
As the fashionable world to-day takes up its 





abode in Saratoga or Long Branch, the En- 
glish at Brighton, the French at Biarritz or 
Dieppe, so the fashionable Romans wan- 
dered with their families and a host of 
slaves to the beautiful Baiae, situated on 
a magnificent gulf of the Mediterranean, 
where they could by a strict diet and abste- 
‘miousness recover from their debaucheries 
at Rome. In our readings of Seneca and 
Amianus Marcellinus we find descriptions 
of great summer and winter excursions, 
which have no parallel in our time. The 
latter tells us that in such a journey to the 
country seat, the whole household moved 
under the direction of officers of different 
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rank, just like an army of infantry and cav- 
alry under their officers. The baggage and 
wardrobe went on in front; then came a 
number of cooks and lower servants, who 
were followed by the chief corps, consisting 
of a promiscuous mass of slaves, and the 
rear was formed by the favorite band of 
eunuchs. Baiae was similar to a watering- 
place of our days, and consisted of the most 
magnificent palaces, among which were 
houses to be let out; and Seneca narrates 
that he occupied such a house, the lower 
apartments containing a complete bath with 
all the Roman ideas of comfort. 

The ancient physicians were acquainted 
with a great number of mineral waters, and 
appear to have been familiar with their ef- 
fects; but they prescribed them without re- 
gard to their chemical composition, which 
could then scarcely be discovered by their 
defective chemistry. From the aquis gra- 
nensibus and the Mattiacic Therme (at 
Wiesbaden near the Rhine), to the lukewarm 
springs of Hamma Berda, near the Syrtis 
minor in North Africa, called by the Romans 
Aquz Sibilitane, from the Therme of Her- 
cules at Mehadia, and the mineral waters of 
the Asiatic Taurus to the numerous sulphur 
Thermez of the Pyrenees, none but the most 
insignificant escaped the searching glance 
of the physicians and speculators. Wher- 
ever the Roman legions advanced, ruins of 
grand baths have been found. It is quite 
natural from this high estimation of mineral 
springs by the Romans, that warm and cold 
springs were everywhere made use of; and 
even at the latter, baths were erected, among 
which those at Clusium and Gabii, which 
IHloraz frequented, were renowned. 

The origin of the use of baths is lost in 
the obscure antiquity; among the oldest 
nations, of whose usages history has left us 
authentic accounts, especially throughout 
the whole Orient, bathing occupies the first 
place in the dietary rules, and was even 
consecrated by religious rites. For the pur; 
poses of health, baths appear to have been 
first used in Greece, and the Greek physi- 
cians were especially active in introducing 
them into Rome. About two hundred years 
before Christ Roman citizenship was grant- 
2d to Greek physicians for the first time, 
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and after that they were in high esteem. 
Julius Czsar, on banishing all Greeks from 
Italy, excepted only the physicians. No 
wonder, therefore, that a continually in- 
creasing number of educated Greeks sought 
their fortune in Rome and introduced the 
systematic use of the baths of their coun- 
try. 

When Asclepiades, from Erusia and Bi- 
thynia, through manifold charlatanry adapt- 
ed to the spirit of the times, became a re- 
nowned and fashionable physician in Rome, 
Greek physicians stood in as high esteem 
as in their own country. At this time 
the Romans were becoming degenerated ; 
the immense treasures captured in the East 
had caused the most extravagant wanton- 
ness, so that luxurious practices of all kinds 
were instituted. Then the first magnificent 
private baths and public thermz were built, 
and the Romans tried therein to equal the 
Greeks, Egyptians, and other nations of the 
East, as in other relations of luxurious liv- 
ing. Among the Roman emperors, until 
the time of Emperor Constantine, the use 
of the baths remained a national custom. 

Besides the private baths, of which Rome 
in the time of the emperors possessed about 
eight hundred and sixty, there were twelve 
public baths, and in all the thermz were 
baths of a superior structure, provided with 
everything that luxury and the comfort of 
the time demanded. These therm, which 
were at first called gymnasii, and which 
numbered in that time about twenty, were 
an imitation of the Greek institutions, and, 
like them, originally intended for the culti- 
vation of mind and body. Here the ora- 
tors, philosophers, poets, and other scholars 
had their assembly rooms, libraries, arcades, 
pleasant groves, and promenades planted 
with plane trees, There were places for 
wrestling, racing, playing at ball, throwing 
at the target, and swimming. The baths 
were of different kinds, either warm, cold, 
or vapor baths. Besides, there were rooms 
designated for special objects, as, for in- 
stance, a salve-room and the conisterium, 
wherein the wrestlers anointed and sprink- 
led themselves with dust, etc. 

Other buildings were set apart as resi- 
dences for the superintendents, among 
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whom the Gymnasiarch, the Palzstrophy- 
lax, the Argonistarch, the Gymnast, and 
the Pzdotriba were the most prominent. 
The gymnasiarchs stood in the highest es- 
teem, and acted in doubtful cases as judges. 
The palzstrophylax seems to have had the 
superintendence over the buildings and 
economy, and the argonistarch over the 
athletic exercises. The gymnast and pedo- 
triba were, in latter times, when medicine 
was connected with the gymnastic, edu- 
cated men, who had to prescribe the differ- 
ent bodily exercises and baths, according to 
the diseased state of the organism, and who 
tried to check all pernicious excesses. 
Everywhere in Rome the ruins of those 
grand structures can still be seen ; those of 
the thermz of Agrippa, Caracalla, and Dio- 
cletian being especially conspicuous. The 


first were erected by Agrippa, the son-in- | 


law of Augustus, evidently for the benefit 


of the people and for the improvement of - 


the sanitary condition of the city. It seems 


that up to this time the lower classes were 
very insufficiently provided for; and during 


the single year of his administration as 
AZdilis, he established one hundred and 
seventy public free baths. The number of 
free baths was increased under the succeed- 
ing emperors to such an enormous extent, 
that Alexander Severus had them erected in 
all parts of the city where there were none. 
This benefit of warm baths, which contrib- 
uted greatly to the comfort of the lower 
classes, at a cost of about one farthing, 
every one could enjoy. So extensive were 
the buildings of the thermz of Caracalla, 
at the foot of the Monte Aventino, that 
the ruins resemble a ruined city. These 
baths were ornamented with 200 columns 
and 1,600 marble seats, and 3,000 persons 
could bathe simultaneously. The therme 
of Diocletian were still more extensive, as 
they enabled 6,000 persons to bathe therein. 
One may form an idea of their vastness 
from the fact that within their ruins a large 
Carthusian monastery had been erected. 
Also a part of the Villa Negroni and many 
of the surrounding buildings, with their gar- 
dens, are located on the site of these ther- 
mz, in whose erection 4,000 Christians are 
said to have been engaged. Diocletian had 








the halls ornamented with the most artistic 
mosaics, and continuous streams of water 
flowed from silver mouths into receivers ot 
Egyptian granite and Numidian marble. 
To get an idea of the works of art with 
which these baths were decorated, it may , 
be mentioned that the Farnesian Hercules, 
the Farnesian bull, and the colossal tops 
of granite at the Piazza Farnese, and the 
sumptuous floors in the upper stories of the 
Lateran palace, are from the baths of Cara- 
calla, the much admired Laokoon 1s from 
the thermz of Titus, and the two colossi of 
the Dioskuri on the present Monte Cavallo 
from the entrance of the thermz of Con- 
stantine. Many columns which are ad- 
mired in our days as ornaments of recent 
buildings of Rome are the remains of gor- 
geous colonnades in the interior of those 
therme, and even to-day are to be seen the 
bath-tops of the most costly material, which 
are exhibited in the Roman museums. 
Probably the most of these thermz were 
fitted up with libraries; this is positively 
known of those of Diocletian, who had the 
library established by Ulpius Trajanus, in 
the Temple of Peace, transferred thither. 
Not alone in Rome were there numerous 
bathing institutions, but the villages also 
contained public and private baths. Plinius 
Junior tells us that in a village near by his 
country seat there were three public baths, 
and that it was very convenient for him, if 
he unexpectedly came there or made a short 
stay, to use these baths, because he had no 
time to have his own prepared, It seems 
even to have been the -law to have a vapor 
bath fitted up in every hired country seat. 
As the water in Rome and vicinity was 
muddy and unfit for bathing, the supply 
had to be conducted thither by aqueducts 
many miles long, structures which call forth 
the admiration of all times. Of fourteen of 
such aqueducts only two are left—the Aqua 
Trajana and the Aqua Virgo of Agrippa, 
which supply the present beautiful Fotana 
Frari with crystal water. These two carry 
such a quantity of good water into Rome 
that it may be counted among the first cities 
in regard to their water supply. The water 
of the Aqua Virgo was led over forty-six miles 
from Tusculum (the present Frascati) mostly 
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underground. In the vicinity of Tivoli the 
conduit pipes were led through a hill. 

As regards the inner arrangements, the 
Roman baths were more complete than 
ours. From the more or less spacious ves- 
tibules and colonnades, one entered a large 
room, where the bathers undressed them- 
selves ; this was the Apodyterium or Frigi- 
darium, around the walls of which were 
seats; from here the bather went either 
naked or in the bathing-gown into the warm 
room, the Tepidarium or Calidarium. From 
the tepidarium the bather went either directly 
into the warm bath, or this room served the 
purpose of the ante-room of our Russian 
baths, which prepared the body for the va- 
por bath—the Sudatorium; from thence 
the bather went to the cold bath, or sub- 
mitted himself to the cold shower-bath. 
The baths were heated from the common 
heating-room, which was usually in the cen- 
ter of the building on the ground floor; 
above the heating-room was an apartment 
in which three copper kettles were walled 
in, one above another, so that the lowest 
was immediately over the fire, the second 
over the first, and the third over the second. 
In this way either boiling, hot, or lukewarm 
water could be obtained. The bathing- 
tubs were sunk into the floor and were one- 
third longer than wide. In adjoining rooms 
exercises were gone through, or the body 
was brushed and rubbed with woolen cloths. 
In the Elacotherium the body was rubbed 
with salves, oils, and sweet-scented waters, 
after which the bathers took a rest in the 
lukewarm air of the tepidarium. 

Originally the baths were for men and 
women in common, but later they were di- 
vided, and the sexes bathed separately. 

The purposes of the ancients in the fre- 
quent use of the bath were manifold. In 
the first place they were indispensable on 
account of bodily cleanliness. The ancients 
wore no shirts. Men of quality, who pos- 
sessed abundange of clothing and could 
change oiten, had but little to suffer there- 
by. But to the poorer classes, especially 
those whose daily occupation was of a dirty 
nature, frequent bathing was a necessity, 
Everybody in ancient times walked bare- 
footed, the soles alone being protected by 
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sandals, consequently the upper part of the 
foot was easily soiled. It was therefore the 
usage to offer a guest water on his arrival 
to wash the feet. Strangers and especially 
people of distinction, on their arrival from a 
journey, were commonly served with a bath ; 
and men of good breeding thought it im- 
proper to appear in society without first 
having washed. A bath was also taken and 
the body anointed before every meal, and 
many took from six to seven baths a day. 
A bath was usually taken just before the 
coena (dinner) in summer at two, in winter 
at three o’clock. In most cases they washed 
but the face, hands, and feet, and at the Nun- 
dinz (the eighth day of the week) they al- 
ways washed the whole body. In the pri- 
vate establishments bathing went on at any 
time ; in the public, however, it was only at 
a certain hour, and was announced by the 
ringing of a kind of a bell. During great 
national calamities bathing was sometimes 
interdicted for a short period. 

The baths were also used for pleasure. 
The comfort, ease, and liveliness of mental 
disposition which are obtained or promoted 
thereby, could not long escape the observa- 
tion of the pleasure-seeking Romans; so 
men of rank had their baths fitted up with 
the utmost magnificence and taste, so as to 
make the pragtice more agreeable. With 
the increasing effeminacy and luxury of the 
Roman people, the use of the baths was 
exaggerated, and gave rise to the most un- 
heard-of excesses. 

Poppea, the wife of Nero, who bathed 
only in asses’ milk, had an accompaniment 
of five hundred she asses on all journeys. 
The greatest abuse as regards bathing was 
carried on in the time of the total degenera- 
tion of the Romans, when both sexes bathed 
promiscuously, and their shamelessness 
went so far that the attendants of the bath- 
ers were of the opposite sex, and the most 
beautiful boys and girls were selected. Ju- 
venal, Martial, and other satirists of the 
time censured these practices in severe 
terms. 

The third use of the baths was for medi- 
cal purposes. It is to be regretted that we 
do not have any detailed report of the ex- 
periences of the ancients in regard to this, 
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but only short notices. In the works of 
Hippocrates are found certain general rules 
about the deportment before and after 
bathing, and then in single cases about the 
length of time one should stay in the bath, 
and how often it ought to be taken. He 
cites cases in which a plain water or miner- 
al-water bath, or a bath compounded with 
physics, should be used. He says further 
that one should bathe neither before meals 
nor before drinking, and expresses opinion 
as to when warm and when cold baths are 
proper. He charges that persons who 
want to grow thin should avoid bathing; 
heavy and full-blooded persons should bathe 
daily ; but weak ones should use baths but 
seldom. In certain diseases he rejects the 
use of baths altogether, as, for instance, 
epilepsy, cases of sores, the quartan type of 
ague and fever, etc.; but he recommends 
baths to persons troubled with calculi and 
daily and tri-daily fevers. He also makes 
restrictions in regard to the temperature of 
the baths; warm baths are, for instance, 
forbidden to children ; cold to those who 
suffer from nervous diseases and headaches. 
Concerning the influence of warm and cold 
baths on respiration and the pulse, the an- 
cients had no little knowledge. What 
weight the Greeks laid on the correct appli- 
cation of the baths in sickness, shows that 
the compilers of the Hippocratic works 
thought it better not to bathe at all than to 
bathe injudiciously. The views about the 
dietetic and clinic use of bathing, together 
with corporeal exercises, passed from the 
Greeks to the Romans, and Asclepiades es- 
specially assisted greatly toward their cor- 
rect application; he preferred them to all 
internal medicines. However, the empiri- 
cal rules of Hippocrates soon fell into ob- 
livion, and when Galen, from Pergamus, 
came to Rome, the sick were treated with- 
out regard to principles based on experi- 
ence. Fashion then, as in all times, played 
a great part, and when accidentally a rem- 
edy had effected a cure, the public used it 
for all diseases. 

In this way cold baths were generally 
considered a remedy when the Emperor 
Augustus was apparently delivered thereby 
from a severe attack of rheumatism ; but 








when Marcellus, the son of Octavia, died 
shortly after the use of cold baths, they 
| were repudiated just as quickly. In the 
time of Emperor Nero hot baths, with 
cold shower-baths following them, were 
fashionable. Galen laid down certain prin- 
ciples regarding the dietetical and clinical 
use of baths. He considered the dietetic 
and especially the regular use of baths most 
important both for the prevention and cure 
of diseases, and separated them from gym- 
nastics. He ordered new-born children to 
be sprinkled with salt, rubbed with oil, and 
then washed in lukewarm water. . He pro- 
hibited heavy bodily exercises and cold 
bathing until the twenty-first year, as being 
injurious before the time of the organic de- 
velopments. 

How much the ancients were convinced 
that proper bathing and bodily exercises 
were essential to the preservation of health 
and the cure of diseases, appears from a 
remark of the elder Pliny, that the Romans 
during the first six hundred years of the 
Republic, instead of taking medicine had 
resorted to baths alone, and that the mor- 
tality was not greater than after the adop- 
tion of the Greek physicians. So much the 
more was it to be regretted that the use of 
the bath decreased with the spreading of 
Christianity. In Rome and Italy those 
magnificent edifices were destroyed by the 
Gcths, Huns, Alani, Vandals, and other na- 
tions from the north; those on the Rhine 
were destroyed by the Allemanni and 
Franks. So the public baths, against which 
a fanatical hierarchy had systematically 
taken the field, were overthrown. St. Au- 
gustine gave young women leave to bathe 
only once a month, and St. Jerome prohib- 
ited bathing after childhood altogether, so 
as not to kindle the flame of sinful lust. 

Not until the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, when the sciences cnd pharmaceutics 
of the Greeks and Romans began to revive 
among the Arabs, did the artistic use of baths 
come again into esteem in the Orient and 
Spain, and Charles V. contributed greatly 
toward awakening interest in the study of 
the Romans and Greeks. Through his ex- 
ample especially, he made the use of baths 





renowned. He selected Aachen as his resi- 
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dence, to enable him to use the baths 
there; and many of the people followed his 
example. The Crusades also did a great 
deal toward the preservation of the baths, 





duced them into their own country ; and also 
the spreading of leprosy made greater clean- 
liness absolutely necessary in the West, until 
at last the bathing establishments became 


as the Crusaders were made acquainted with | again for a time a feature of luxury and ex- 
the use of the baths in the East and intro- 


cess. Ww. & D. 











PHYSIOLOGY OF TASTING. 


HEN a substance to be tasted is 
placed in the mouth, we press it 
with the upper surface of the tongue against 
the palate, and thus force its particles in 
every direction. The saliva, poured in by 
its glands responsive to the stimulus, aids 
in dissolving and disseminating the particles 
over the mouth. When the substance 
reaches the fauces, and it is swallowed, a 
current of air escapes from the glottis, and 
carries any volatile portion to the posterior 
nares, where it is liable to affect the sense 
of smell. Plainly, therefore, in order to 
separate the two sensations, we must either 
shut off the cavity of the nose during the 
tasting, which can be done by most per- 
sons voluntarily by breathing through the 
mouth and applying the soft palate to the 
back of the pharynx, or we must interrupt the 
current of air through the nares, which can 
be done by holding the nose with the fingers. 
We recognize two classes of impressions 
made by articles of food—one of savors, of 
which salt affords an example; the other of 
flavors, as that of vanilla. Most substances 
have both properties ; thus a strawberry has 
an acid and a sweet taste, besides its own 
delicious flavor. 

The distinction between these classes has 
not, indeed, been fully made by physiolo- 
gists until of late ; and still less has the fact 
been recognized, that a// flavors are per- 
cetved by the organ of smell only, reducing 
the number of impressions which the organ 
of ¢aste is capable of receiving to four only, 
viz., Sweet, Sour, Salt, and Bitter. This 
can, however, be easily and certainly dem- 
onstrated. Let the nose be closed by the 
fingers, or let the posterior nares be shut 
off by the soft palate, and a solution of 
vanilla be taken into the mouth and swal- 


water. Soup, nutmeg, cheese, pineapple, 
and assafcetida are alike entirely favorless 
under similar conditions, though the ordi- 
nary sensibility of the mucus membrane, 
and the perception of the four savors above 
mentioned, may enable us to comprehend 
certain other qualities which distinguish 
these substances. The common practice 
of holding a child’s nose while it swallows 
disagreeable medicine, has its origin in this 
peculiar relation of these two senses. 

We have now to consider the exact local- 
ity of the sensations produced by these four 
classes of stimuli. Experiments have been 
tried by various physiologists with entirely 
different results, which may be attributed 
to want of care, and to not recognizing the 
fact that all favors should be excluded from 
the investigation. All agree, however, in 
this—that, to be tasted, a substance must 
be brought to the sensitive part 27 solution, 
inasmuch as insoluble substances have no 
taste. 

In the experiments performed by the 
writer, solutions of white sugar, tartaric 
acid, common salt, and sulphate of quinine 
were carefully applied to various parts of 
the mouth and fauces by means of a camel’s- 
hair pencil, pains being taken that no ex- 
cess of fluid should be used, which might 
diffuse itself over other parts than that di- 
rectly under observation. The following 
results were uniformly obtained in six dif- 
ferent individuals, they all being unaware ot 
the substances used in each experiment: 

1st. The upper surface, tip, and edges ot 
the tongue, as far back as to include the 
circumvallate papilla, are the oly parts 
concerned in the sense of taste ; the hard 
and soft palate, tonsils, pharynx, lips, gums, 
and under surface of the tongue being en- 





lowed. It can not be distinguished from 





tirely destitute of this sense. 
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2d. The circumvallate papillz are by far 
the most sensitive portion of the organ. 
They perceive, at once, very minute quanti- 
ties of any one of the four substances used, 
and are particularly sensitive to bitter, Ir- 
ritating these papillz by pressure, or placing 
a drop of cold water on them, excites de- 
cided sensations of bitterness. 

3d. The central portion of the dorsum of 
the tongue, to within half an inch of the 
edge, is the least sensitive portion. Sub- 
stances are distinguished with difficulty, or 
not at all, when applied to it. 

4th. The edges and tip of the tongue are 
quite sensitive, the edges becoming less so 


| as we come forward. They recognize all 
the four classes of substances. The tip de- 
tects bitter with great difficulty, but is par- 
ticularly sensitive to sweet. A sweet sensa- 
tion, sometimes mingled with sour or salt, 
is produced by gently tapping it with any 
insipid soft substance. 

The tongue possesses ordinary sensibility 
to a marked degree, especially at its tip, and 
in this way detects the size, shape, and 
texture of substances. It. is in the same 
way that the qualities of pungency and as- 
tringency are perceived, which fact is proved 
by their being nearly imperceptible to the 





conjunctiva. N. F. 
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Origin of Cheese-making—S 


” Oka pressing of milk bringeth forth 

cheese”’—so the critics tell us this 
passage in the Proverbs of Solomon might 
correctly be translated. But this is by no 
means the most ancient mention of this 
substance. In the book of Job we read: 
“Hast Thou not poured me out like milk 
and curdled me like cheese?” And Solo- 
mon’s father, when a young man, a keeper 
of the flocks and herds, was sent to his 
brothers in the army with provisions for 
them, and a present of ten cheeses to their 
captain—“ cheeses of milk” the margin 
reals, 


ORIGIN OF CIiEESE-MAKING. 


The references to cheese by ancient secu- 
lar writers is very frequent. The Greeks at- 
tributed its invention to a king of Arcadia, 
named Aristarcus, and said to be the son of 
Apollo, “and the whole of Greece welcomed 
this royal and almost divine present.” “In 
the time Of Pliny little goat cheeses, which 
were much esteemed, were sent every morn- 
ing to the market for the sale of dainties from 
the environs of Rome. With the addition 
of a little bread they formed the breakfast 
of sober and delicate persons. Asia Minor, 
Tuscany, the Alps, Gaul, and Nismes espe- 
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ESE. 


bles of the Romans, who preferred certain 
sweet and soft qualities. The greater part 
of the barbarous nations esteemed only the 
strong cheese.” 

To us this idea that the making and use 
of cheese was known so long before butter 
secms a little inexplicable. Our butter- 
making is far more simple and easy than 
our cheese-making, and more common too, 
and these facts doubtless influence our ideas 
on the subject. But there are several con- — 
sideratiens to be taken into account. Milk 
that was kept in goat-skin bottles would not 
be likely to raise much cream, and if by 
chance it should get “‘ churned” on some 
journey, the lumps of fresh butter would not 
be very clearly distinguished from cream. 
The most of this milk, however, was prob- 
ably drawn when it was wanted, and if a 
littie did stand, it soured quickly in that 
warm climate, and the little cream that rose 
could easily be used in cooking or as an 
ointment, for which purpose it was quite 
popular. A people who ate with their fin- 
gers, who broke their thin cakes, instead of 
having loaves of bread cut in slices, who 
had no facilities for keeping butter cool, and 
no knives to handle it with at table, would 
not be so likely to make or use butter, as 
we might suppose under our own circum- 
stances. They might use it melted, as the 
Arabs and Hindoos do now, but they had 
an abundance of olive oil, which answered 





cially furnished very good ones for the ta- 





every purpose. 
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SOUR-MILK CHEESE, 


On the other hand, however, there was the 
thickened milk (if milk had been standing), 
with which they must do something. If 
they drained off the whey, the thick residuum 
could be made very palatable; and if they 
wished to hasten the process of its manu- 
facture, they had only to add sour milk to 
that which was fresh. .Doubtless many of 
the “little cheeses” of which we hear were 
made in this way, as might be inferred from 
the “sweet and soft” qualities mentioned 
in those which were preferred for the Ro- 
man tables. Very much of this character is 
the Russian cheese, known as Tworog, of 
which more than seven million pounds are 
sold annually in St. Petersburg alone. It is 
made of sour skimmed milk, which is placed 
in the oven overnight, and then strained 
and pressed. In Bessarabia it is made of 
the whole milk, soured and pressed, in which 
case artificial souring must be used, or the 
cream could not be retained. Sour-milk 
cheese is not unknown in our day. The 
Dutch use it still. I have very definite 
early recollections of what our clean-nosed 
Yankee doctor used to style the “ dong- 
heaps” (when they stood too long) of our 
Dutch neighbors in the Mohawk Valley, and 
of late we too have “little cheeses, sweet 
and soft, brought fresh every morning into 
the markets,” not of Rome, but of New 
York and Brooklyn. 


RENNET. 


In the course of time it often came before 
observant eyes in the butchering of sucking 
calves that the milk was coagulated in the 
stomach of the suckling, and eventually this 
stomach would be tried to produce coagu- 
lation for cheese-making. When this first 
occurred we know not, but it would seem 
necessary to assign to it a very early origin. 


CAMEL’S CHEESE 


was most highly esteemed by the ancients ; 
next in order of excellence was that made 
of the milk of asses and mares, while cow- 
milk cheese, although more fat and unctu- 
ous, was considered only third-rate. The 
milk of goats and ewes was also used for 


cheeses to give them a sharp taste, and they 
possessed public smoke-houses, subject to 
police regulations, for this purpose. It was 
known in those days that rich pastures 
would make rich cheeses, and Salonia, a 
city of Bithynia, possessing large, well-fed 
herds, furnished an exquisite kind, known 
as Salonite cheese, often served to the Em- 
peror Augustus, who ate it with brown 
bread, little fish, and fresh figs. 


USED IN COOKERY. 


In those days of curiously-compounded 
dishes, cheese often played an important 
part, though usually considered rather a 
vulgar ingredient. The following is a fair 
specimen of dishes which won the popular 
favor. 

BITHYNIAN CHEESE-SALAD. 


Cut some slices of excellent bread ; leave 
them for some time in vinegar and water ; 
then make a mixture of this bread with pep- 
per, mint, garlic, and green coriander; 
throw on it a good quantity of cow’s cheese, 
salted ; add water, oil, and wine. 

This is taken from the writings of Apicius 
himself, that prince of Epicurean cooks. 
But it is easy to see, from its delightful in- 
definiteness as to the quantities of the dif- 
ferent ingredients, that the art of cotkery 
had not reachéd very great perfection. In- 
dividuals might be artists, and no doubt 
they often were so, allowing for difference 
of tastes; but cookery with such recipes 
could not be a very definite process. Cheese 
was also largely used in the composition of 
pastry and cakes, where now it never ap- 
pears, any more than in salads. 

Perhaps we could not well bring a better 
illustration of the fallacy of following an old 
custom or an old precedent simply because 
it is old. There is no article of disputed 
wholesomeness, the approved use of which 
in antiquity can be more firmly established, 
but shall we therefore receive it and partake 
of it, ignoring the logic of consequences to 
ourselves personally, and the logic of com- 
mon sense in our judgment of probabilities ? 


ITS DIGESTIBILITY. 


We have already found in our considera- 





this purpose. The Romans smoked their 


tion of the milk question that milk once cur- 
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dled by itself in masses was very difficult to 
manage by the adult stomach, so difficult 
that traces of it were found undigested 
throughout the intestinal tract below. How 
can we suppose that it helps the matter 
any to curdle it and press it very compactly 
before eating it? How can all this make 
it any easier of digestion? I never have 
seen any answer to that question, but I have 
seen many bold and uproven assertions that 
cheese is a digester, as the oft-quoted poet 
has it with more rhyme than reason: 
“ Cheese, the mighty little elf, 
Digesteth all things but itself.” 

I can explain this, if susceptible of expla- 
nation, only by supposing that its presence 
may get up an unnatural excitement in the 
stomach, which will but suffer the more 
for it afterward; but after all, there is the 
cheese, the unnatural residuum, what be- 
comes of that? If it would only be content 
to remain quiet in a corner of said stomach 
until it was wanted next time—but no, there 
is no such down-at-the-heel-ativeness in the 
stomach as that. It allows no uncalled and 


extra servants dodging about in dark cor- 
ners to breed mischief, least of all such a 
character as this, which is probably not 
considered a servant, at all by the powers 


that be in this culinary department. So the 
poor cheese is kept knocking about in the 
stomach, not having earned the right to 
pass out at the pylorus by virtue of being in 
a fit condition to nourish the system, until 
at last it is let out by sufferance in sheer 
despair, and the poor stomach rests. I think 
if you could see its true condition, you would 
never send it any more such “ digesters ”’ as 


that. 
NUTRITION IN CHEESE. 


I know cheese is said to be “ very nutri- 
tious.” I suppose there is no end to au- 
thors and doctors and quacks who call it 
so. And their principal reason for calling 
it so is that it contains the solid part of milk, 
that substance which is considered a perfect 
food. Yes, go a little further; durz it, and 
you have the solid part still more con- 
densed, but is it improved by the process ? 
Is it digestible in any degree? It seems to 
be a very difficult matter to make due al- 





lowance for the fact that there is a time 
when all food, and especially all animal 
food, is at its prime, and after which dete- 
rioration commences and proceeds rapidly. 
In the case of milk this is especially true. 
Nature’s plan is that it should be taken 
without exposure to the air. Immediately 
on such exposure its elements begin to sep- 
arate, acidity soon enters, and decomposi- 
tion commences, of which the curdling by 
acidity is only one stage. If there is any 
sense in which it can be said that milk is 
“preserved” in cheese, it certainly can ap- 
ply to but very few of its essential qualities. 
It does not contain its original fluids—a 
very important lack. If it has the casein 
and some of the oil and a trifle of the sugar, 
are they in a digestible state? What is the 
process they pass through in cheese-making, 
and how are their nutritive qualities af- 
fected? 


THE CURDLING PROCESS 


in milk is one of decay. It is so recognized 
in the case of natural souring and the sep- 
aration of its ingredients by warmth, and 
the nature of the change is not affected by 
the addition of other acids. In many coun- 
tries this is the method resorted to in curd- 
ling the cheese rather than the use of 
rennet, and the fact that such cheese is not 
quite so well liked by some tastes, does not 
affect the nature of the process. The action 
induced by rennet is now largely conceded 
to be one of fermentation or decay, and 
though it is not customary to use the latter 
word, it is correct according to Liebig, 
more nearly correct in this case than “ fer- 
mentation.” It was formerly thought to be 
due to the presence of gastric juice in the 
stomach, but the fact that fresh rennet 
would not effect the curdling, that the ren- 
net must be washed and dried and stand 
some time before it would produce the best 
effect, has upset that theory, and it is now 
generally conceded that its efficacy depends 
on the same principle by which decay and 
fermentation of any kind can be accelerated, 
#¢., by contact with another fermenting or 
decaying substance. 

The subsequent process the dairymen and 
cheese-mongers delight to designate as 
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A “RIPENING” PROCESS, 


though what it is to bring forth after the 
ripening is completed, but a mass of rotten- 
ness,, they fail to show. Ripening is prop- 
erly a process of structural growth, as in 
the case of growing fruits and grains. But 
that can not in any manner apply to cheese, 
which is a conglomerate mass without roots 
or seeds; nay, it is already partially de- 
cayed; it is obeying the laws of death, and 
not of life; it is under the domain of chem- 
istry, and not of vital organization. And 
the business of chemical action in such cases 
is to pull the dead organic matter to pieces 
and return its materials to their original 
forms of carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. 

A late English author tries to evade this 
truth by declining to call the “ ripening” of 
the cheese a fermentative process; says he 
“does not presume to explain this action; 
believes it to be su generzs, and known only 
by its effects” (!) But before he finishes 
his treatise of several pages, he seemed to 
forget his guardedness, and speaks repeat- 
edly of fermentation as essential to the prop- 
er ripening of the cheese, and, in one place 
at least, evidently fearing that his directions 
about the temperature of the cheese-room 
will not be carried out, he says: “‘ The ripen- 
ing of cheese is essentially a process of fer- 
mentation, proceeding best at 60 to 75 
degrees.” 

Another author says, in speaking of 
“ ripening” cheese, that the curd by degrees 
becomes softer and more soluble in water, 
and gives rise to products of decomposition 
which are soluble in water, and this makes 
old cheese “mellow” and “rich” — these 
qualities not being due to the butter it con- 
tains, in which statement other authorities 
corroborate him. He speaks also of the 
existence of ammoniacal salts in old cheese, 
which can be shown by pounding it up with 
quicklime, when ammonia will be set free. 
We presume that most of our readers who 
have been in the vicinity of stables, know 
that ammonia is one of the refuse products 
of animal systems, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, one of the products of the decay 
of animal matters; but it may never have 
occurred to them before, that the pungent 





smell of old cheese was due to the same 
substance. 


HYGIENIC AUTHORITIES, 


If any of our readers have ever wondered 
why hygienic authorities usually prefer new 
cheese to old, although the former is so 
much more difficult to pull to pieces, this 
may explain. The gases, the acids, and the 
generally increased state of fermentation in 
the latter, make it much more obnoxious. 
We believe that the most, if not all of 
those hygienists whom we consider authori- 
ties on food topics, now unite in condemning 
cheese entirely, or if they allow its use, they 
do not justify it. The great plea for its use 
is that it is 

AN APPETIZER ; 

that with it one can eat much more than 
without it. This is usually true, as any one 
can prove by commencing to eat it with 
other food after he has already satisfied 
himself at the table. He will find himself 
eating quite an additional dessert with rel- 
ish. It was largely for this reason that it 
was prized by the epicurean Greeks and 
Romans. Homer says: ‘“Gluttons per- 
ceived that it sharpened the appetite, and 
great drinkers that it provoked copious liba- 
tions. Thus the aged Nestor, wise as he 
was, brought wine to Machaan, who had 
just been wounded in the right arm, and 
did not fail to add to it goat cheese and an 
onion, to force him to drink more.” And 
yet it does not follow that we need copy 
such wisdom from either Homer or Nestor. 
Unfortunately, the beer-bibbers of the pres- 
ent day have similar ideas. But hygienists 
have learned that we are benefited not so 
much by the amount of food we swallow as 
the amount we digest. 

That it is an agreeable addition to the 
lunch of many a poor man who may be 
hardy and vigorous enough not to realize 
that it hurts him, we do not deny; but we 
venture to say that if the time and expense 
now devoted to cheese-producing were de- 
voted to apple-raising, and the laborer 
would substitute fruit for cheese, he would 
be more cheaply and agreeably fed, and his 
health, his family, and his country would be 
great gainers. We are glad to say, that in 
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spite of extraordinary efforts made to in- 
crease the consumption of cheese fer capita 
in this country, it is daily decreasing, and 


we hope that, through the good sense of the 
people, it will continue to decrease more 
and more. JULIA COLMAN, 





THE VENTILATION OF BEDROOMS. 


LTHOUGH the blood-circulation is 
less active during sleep than when 
awake, it is of considerable importance to 
health that bedrooms should be well venti- 
lated. The sleeper, like a bed-ridden per- 
son, is entirely dependent upon the atmos- 
phere supplied to him for the means of 
carrying on the chemical purification and 
nutrition of his body. He must breathe 
the air that surrounds him, and he does 
this for a lengthy portion of each period of 
twenty-four hours, although it is probable 
that in a large majority of cases the atmos- 
phere has become so deteriorated by the 
expiration of carbon and the emanations 
from the body generally, that if the senses 
were on the alert some change would be 
sought as a mere matter of preference. 
When a person places himself in a condi- 
tion to take in a// air, without being able to 
exercise any control over its delivery, he 
ought to make sure that the supply will be 
adequate, not merely for the maintenance 
of life, but for the preservation of health. 
If a man were to deliberately shut himself 
for some six or eight hours daily in a stuffy 
room, with closed doors and windows (the 
doors not being opened even to change the 
air during the period of incarceration), and 
were then to complain of headache and de- 
bility, he would be justly told that his own 
want of intelligent foresight was the cause 
of his suffering. Nevertheless, this is what 
the great mass of people do every night of 
their lives with no thought of their impru- 
dence. There are few bedrooms in which 
it is perfectly safe to pass the night without 
something more than ordinary precautions 
to secure an inflow of fresh air. Every 
sleeping-apartment should, of course, have 
a fire-place with an open chimney, and in 
cold weather it is well if the grate contains 
a small fire, at least enough to create an 
upcast current and carry off the vitiated 
air of the room. In all such cases, how- 





ever, when a fire is used it is necessary to 
see that the air drawn into the room comes 
from the outside of the house. By a facile 
mistake it is possible to place the occupant 
of a bedroom with a fire in a closed house 
in a direct current of foul air drawn from 
all parts of the establishment. Summer 
and winter, with or without the use of fires, 
it is well to have a free ingress for pure air. 
This should be the ventilator’s first concern. 
Foul air will find an exit if pure air is ad- 
mitted in sufficient quantity, but it is not 
certain pure air will be drawn in if the im- 
pure is drawn away. So far as sleeping- 
rooms are concerned, it is wise to let in air 
from without. The aim must be to accom- 
plish the object without causing a great fall 
of temperature or a draught. The windows 
may be drawn down an inch or two at the 
top with advantage, and a fold of muslin 
will form a “ventilator” to take off the 
feeling of draught. This, with an open 
fire-place, will generally suffice, and produce 
no unpleasant consequences, even when the 
weather is cold. It is, however, essential 
that the air outside should be pure. Little 
is likely to be gained by letting in fog or 
even a town mist.—London Lancet. 
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COSTLINESS OF Foop.—Thousands of 
persons, we might say hundreds of thou- 
sands, in our great republic, begin life poor, 
live poor during life, and die poor because 
of the exceeding costliness of the foods they 
eat. Think of our eating butter at thirty- 
five cents a pound, when one can buy Indi- 
an corn at sixty cents a bushel. One bushel 
of hickory nuts has more oil in it than five. 
pounds of butter. One bushel of Indiam 
corn has more nutriment in it than’ twa 
dollars worth of the best beefsteak you cam 
find. One bushel of real graham flour has; 
more nutriment in it than a barrel of supers- 
fine flour and fifty pounds of beefsteak. We: 
spend ever so much to live when it need:cost: 
us but little, and our health be all the-bet+- 
ter.—Exchange. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Gas as a Fuel.—A writer in the New 
York 7imes urges the more general use of 
gas, as in almost every way superior to wood 
and coal for cooking and even heating pur- 
poses. He says: “ The ‘heater’ and the fur- 
nace are generally hot in mild days and cool 
in cold ones; at breakfast, cheerlessly dull, 
and over-bright at bed-time, the lower part 
of the house too hot, and the upper too cold, 
and the windicr the weather the less efficient- 
ly the heat will rise. At best the heat they 
supply is dry and burned, laden with the 
odors of combustion, provocative of colds, 
headaches, and languor. As for stoves, it is 
impracticable to put them in every room ; 
and as for the range, the kitchen has its own 
troubles. No possible improvements in the 
fissures can remove these defects inherent in 
the process of coal burning ; the dirt, labor, 
inconvenience, injury to health, discomfort, 
and general disturbance consequent upon the 
present method of obtaining heat—the rare 
use of steam and hot-water circulation ex- 
cepted—form a chapter of troubles and make 
our domestic economy, in this important par- 
ticular, fifty years behind the times. Perhaps 
the majority of well-to-do people have used 
gas more or less for cooking in the summer; 
but comparatively few understand its advan- 
tages. Unless used for the purpose of giving 
heat, it works with the minimum of heat; is 
instantly ready for work without waiting, runs 
indefinitely without fluctuating, and is ‘out’ 
the instant it is no longer wanted ; the labor 
is only the same as that of managing an ordi- 
nary burner for light, and there is no dirt of 
any sort. There need be no odor. On the 
Bunsen burner, properly used, every culinary 
operation can be performed; meat can be 
cooked directly iz the flame, with a better 
flavor than when coal is used. Gas, in fac:, 
is always used, the process of combustion be- 
ing simply one of evolving heating or lumin- 
ous gases, the solid fuel being present merely 
that its oxygenation may evolve those gases. 
If we have the gases for heating, without the 
coal, we obviously no more need the latter 
than we do for light ; and, on the merits of the 
case, it is as needless, absurd, and objection- 
able to make our own heat by burning the 
coal as it would be to make our own 
light.” 


An Alimentary Science Associ- 
ATION.—A movement has just been set on 
foot for the establishment of a society with this 
title. Many hygienists and others interested 
in health reform are working in its behalf. 
It is a “ happy thought.” Among the princi- 
pal objects are ‘‘to collect information rela- 
tive to the effects of various articles of food ; 
to ascertain by investigation and experiment 
what description of food is best calculated to 
secure the highest degree of health; to ex- 
pose the character of such food as is known 
or is discovered to be poisonous or injurious, 
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and to disseminate such information in regard 
to alimentary science as will most effectually 
promote the public interest.” 

The organization provides for an Executive 
Committee, consisting of the President, Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer ; for an annual meeting 
or convention ; for a Committee on Publica- 
tion; prohibits incurring indebtedness be- 
yond the cash in hand ; admits any person to 
membership on sending name and address 
to Secretary; and all members entitled to 
vote and to receive copies of proceedings who 
subscribe one dollar or more per year to the 
funds of the association. 

Dr. J. H. Lovell, 224 Kaighn’s Point Ave- 
nue, Camden, is Secretary. 


Hygienic Influence of Vegetable 
PERFUMES.—Readers of this department have 
already seen in past numbers allusions to re- 
search in this matter, the view being advanced 
that agreeable odors are healthful, and the 
offensive poisonous. Now in this line it is 
announced by the J/edical Press and Circular 
that an Italian professor has recently made 
some very agreeable medicinal researches re- 
sulting in the discovery that vegetable per- 
fumes exercise a positively healthful influ- 
ence on the atmosphere, converting its oxy- 
gen into ozone, and thus increasing its oxid- 
izing influence. The essences found to de- 
velop the largest quantity of ozone are those 
of cherry, laurel, clover, !avender, mint, juni- 
per, lemon, fennel, and bergamot ; those that 
give it in smaller quantities are anise, nut- 
meg, and thyme. The flowers of the narcis- 
sus, hyacinth, mignonette, heliotrope, and lily 
of the valley devegop ozone in closed vessels. 
Flowers destitute of perfume do not develop 
it, and those which have but slight perfume 
develop it in small quantities. Reasoning 
from these facts, the professor, according to 
the authority quoted, recommends the culti- 
vation of flowers in marshy districts and in 
all places infested with animal emanations, on 
account of the powerful oxidizing influence 
of ozone. 


A Writer in the Rural Home says: “I 
have just made gates to replace some old- 
fashioned pairs of bars that I am heartily tired 
of opening and shutting. They ‘are cheap, 
durable, and very easily made. Each gate is 
twelve feet in length by four feet in height. 
Five boards four inches wide are used, be- 
sides battens and braces. Battens should be 
placed on both sides, making three thick- 
nesses to nail through. It does not take more 
than thirty-three feet of boards, worth, per- 
haps, sixty-six cents, to make each gate. Add 
to that ten cents fur nails, and the value of 
one hour of your time, and you have the 
whole expense. A gate of this kind will out- 
last a framed one costing four dollars, and 
as no hinges are used, that expense is saved 
also. It is held in position by means of a 
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stake driven in the ground four or five inches 
from the post; not in a straight line, but a 
little more than the thickness of the gate to- 
ward the drive-way, so that when opened the 
gate can be turned half-way round and be 
parallel with the drive-way. It is kept a few 
inches from the ground by a strip nailed to 
both stake and post, on which one end rests 
when shut, and on which it slides half its 
length and then swings round as on a pivot 
when opened. The strip is usually placed 
under the second board, in a space arranged 
for it, by cutting away two of the battens. This 
Strip takes the place of hinges. A gate of 
this kind can be made in much less time and 
at as little expense as a pair of bars, and is 
certainly much more convenient.” 


Warts in Skin Grafting. —A dis- 
covery which is credited to Dr. Searle, of New 
York, is announced in the Medical Record as 
follows: As common warts of the skin are 
collections of vascular papilla, admitting of 
easy separation without ed to their excess- 
ively thick layer of well-nourished epider- 
mis, the idea was conceived that, by their use 
for the purpos@ of skin grafting, better and 
more rapid results would be obtained than 
when the ordinary skin of less vitality is used. 
As proof of the theory, the following case is 
cited, where there had been complete destruc- 
tion of all the skin on the dorsum of the foot, 
involving to a great extent the deep cellular 
tissue, and where for several weeks no heal- 
ing advanced until grafts of freshly-removed 
warts from the patient's hand immediately 
started little islands of new tissue, which 
rapidly increased, until they coalesced and 
met the margins of the border skin, thereby 
completely covering the foot by firm, protect- 
ing integument. 

Warts of the hand can be used with better 
results than small pieces of normal skin in 
skin grafting, in consequence of being easily 
separated uninjured into numerous cylindri- 
cal rods of great vascularity, and containing a 
large proportion of hypertrophied epithelium, 
which, when planted in healthy granulating 
tissue, readily adapt themselves to the new 
soil, receiving direct nourishment and quick- 
ly growing as starting points fora new and 
smooth epithelial covering. 


Interesting Experiment.—M. de 
Chancourtois, Professor of Geology at the 
School of Mines in Paris, has devised an ex- 
periment to illustrate the formation of ridges 
of hilis by risings in the crust of the globe 
while still soft from the primitive heat. M. 
de Chancourtois represents the globe by an 
inflated rubber ball, which takes the place of 
the terrestrial nucleus in fusion, destined to 
contract on cooling, and by its shrinking to 
produce on the surface the elevations and de- 
pressions which constitute the muuntains and 
valleys of the existing earth. The ball is 
dipped in a bath of melted wax, and when 
that has partially set, a small portion of the 
air is allowed to escape by the tap. The sur- 


face of the sphere then contracts slightly, 
ahd sinks in portions, wrinkling the wax. 
When a little more air is allowea .w escape, 
these slight wrinkles become more distinct, 
and form ridges and hollows precisely analo- 
gous to the ranges of hills and valleys on the 
face of our planet, except that their relief is 
relatively greater. M.de Chancourtois lately 
presented to the Academy of Sciences two of 
these balls, one in the first stage of the oper- 
ation and the other in the second or final 
one.—L£ngl. Mech. 


Experiments with Solar Heat.— 
Among those who are experimenting with the 
purpose of utilizing solar heat is M. Mouchot, 
of Paris. His experiments have for objects, 
on the one hand, the cooking of food and the 
distillation of alcohols; on the other, the use 
of solar heat as a motive force. In the mat- 
ter of cooking it was found that mirrors of 
less than one-fifth square meter sufficed to 
roast half a kilogramme of beef in twenty-two 
minutes ; to complete stews in an hour and a 
half that required four hours with an ordinary 
wood fire, and to raise to boiling in half an 
hour three-quarters of a liter of cold water. 
For obtaining a motive power, M. Mouchot 
had constructed a large solar receiver, the mir- 
ror having an aperture of about twenty square 
meters. In its focus was placed an iron boiler 
weighing with accessories two hundred kilo- 
grammes, and having a capacity of one hun- 
dred liters, seventy being devoted to water. 
This apparatus was put in action on Septem- 
ber 2d, for the first time; in half an hour the 
water was raised to boiling, and a pressure of 
six atmospheres was ultimately registered. 
On September 29th a pressure of seven at- 
mospheres was reached in two hours, not- 
withstanding several passing vapors. On 
different occasions the steam (with a pressure 
of three atmospheres) was made to drive a 
Tangye pump, raising 1,500 to 1,800 liters 
(about 480 gallons) of water per hour a height 
of two meters, and to produce ice in a Carre 
apparatus, 


Haystack Fires.—The frequent mys- 
terious burning of haystacks and farmers’ 
buildings has led to the discovery that they 
are usually set on fire by wasps’ nests, and 
that the nests are ignited by spontaneous 
combustion. This is produced by the chem- 
ical action of the wax in contact with the 
paper-like substance of which the nest is 
composed, a comparatively small access of 
oxygen being sufficient to make it burst forth 
in a blaze. 


Egg Production.—Among the special 
duties which fall upon the farmer in the au- 
tumn is the preparation for the winter keep- 
ing and comfort of his fowls. The wealth 
contributed to this country by poultry rises 
up into the magnificent millions. Some fami- 
lies depend upon their poultry not only for 
their garments, but also for their luxuries. 





Even preachers are immensely indebted to 
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the poultry-yard for a large part of their earth- 
ly bliss. In the fall the farmer should pre- 
pare comfortable winter quarters for his grate- 
ful birds. It will pay him liberally to have 
these quarters warm, well ventilated, clean, 
and light. It pays in the satisfaction which 
aman of soul experiences in the conscious- 
ness that his dependents are comfortable. It 
pays in the pleasure one enjoys in hearing 
the music that comes out of the quarters upon 
the cold, piercing winter air. It pays in the 
regular compensation returned by the thank- 
ful fowls in the shape of rich and nutritious 
eggs. It pays in the accumulation of a quan- 
tity of manure so rich in nitrogenous materi- 
als as to rival very successfully the best of 
imported guano. It pays in having good- 
conditioned fowls ready for the table upon 
any emergency which may arise during the 
season of ice and snow. And it pays in every 
other sense. —Chautaugua Farmer. 


Making Fires on Cold Morn- 
InGs.—The farmer and country householder 
are not always well informed on matters relat- 
ing to their commonest practices. On the 
subject above named the . £. Farmer gives 
a few suggestions: “If we will go into many 
a farmer's kitchen about five o’clock ona cold 
winter morning, we shall too often see the 
woman of the house sitting by the stove whit- 
tling shavings with a dull kgife, with which 
to start the fire. Now,as one’s happiness for 
the day depends in a great measure on how 
the day is begun, you will easily see what an 
annoyance it is to whittle shavings in a tem- 
perature down to zero. This unpleasant task 
can be easily avoided by two hours’ work in 
the fall, before the ground is covered by 
snow. Let the farmer and his hired man take 
a team, with rakes and baskets, into the 
woods, and rake together fifty bushels of pine 
needles and haul them home and stow them 
in some dry place under cover. These are 
among the best kindlings there are for start- 
ing a fire quickly. I have used them for 
twelve years and should not know how to do 
without them. I adopted the practice, when 
I first began using them, of arranging my 
stove the night previous, so that in the morn- 
ing I had nothing to do but to light the fire 
and get back into bed again, all which I can 
accomplish in ten seconds. In fifteen min- 
utes the room will be comfortably warm, so 
that we can begin the day without any draw- 
back.” 


Berries on Light Soils.—A corre- 
spondent of the Country Gentleman writes: “I 
find no soil so favorable to the growth of ber- 
ries as a sandy loam. The proportion of sand 
may be quite large, if manure is put at the 
surface, so that its strength may be washed 
down as needed. Even with only a mulch 
of leaves and weeds the blackberry will 
thrive in what seems almost pure sand, as in 
different sections of the country, notably in 
the North Woods, which supplies Central 
New York to so great an extent with this 





berry. A manure mulch is the great requisite, 
both in a droughty and in a. wet season ; in 
the former to gather moisture, and in both to 
get fertility. 

“The superiority of sand over clay for the 
long blackberry, I have seen demonstrated 
under circumstances that can admit of no 
doubt. It was where a knoll of sand occur- 
red in a clay section ; the berries on the knoll 
were a much greater success—stalk and root 
of enormous growth, penetrating the sand 
vertically to the depth of some eight or ten 
feet. On the clay soil only a few rods dis- 
tant, and all about the fields, there was inva- 
riably only the ordinary growth. Much the 
same I find is the case with the strawberry. 
It wants room for its roots, and, like all ber- 
ries, goes deep for moisture, much being re- 
quired. It will thrive in clay, providing it is 
lightened up with some material like sod or 
other vegetable matter well rotted. I have 
grown strawberries successfully, and for three 
years in succession, on a rigid clay soil, by 
working it and keeping it mellow and feed- 
ing, mulching, and watering the plants, 
whereas in sand only mulching and water- 
ing were required, and the success was 
greater.” 


Left - Handedness, — At the late 
meeting of the British Association, Dr. H. 
Muirhead made a communication on “ Left- 
Handedness.” He thought it depended upon 
which half of the brain took the lead. Left- 
handedness once begun in a family was 
likely to run in it. It is a curious fact that 
left-handed people usually have the left foot 
one-third to one-eighth of an inch longer 
than the right. 


Ammonia yersus Malaria.—The 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle says: “ The Georgia 
Chemical Works, which are of a very exten- 
sive character, and manufacture annually 
large quantities of commercial fertilizers, are 
situated in the southern suburbs of the city, 
on South Boundary Street. This portion of 
the city is low and damp, and the people liv- 
ing there had always been subject to chills 
and fever and other malarial diseases. We 
say had been subject, for yesterday morning 
Mr. Lowe, of the chemical works, informed 
us that the works had exterminated malaria 
in their neighborhood. He contended that 
since the company commenced operations it 
had routed chills, etc.; and that persons living 
near there who once suffered a great deal, 
suffer now on South Boundary no more. The 
effect of the works on the health of the coun- 
try adjacent had been as marked as it had 
been beneficial. There could be no doubtas 
to the cause of the change. A practical test 
had been applied in the buildings of the com- 
pany. Men had been employed there who 
were ague-shaken and fever-fired, but who, 
in a comparatively short time, were entirely 
relieved of the companionship of their ma- 
larial friend. The theory is that the ammonia 
does the business.” 
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MORAL SENTIMENT AND IN- 
TELLECT. 
ENEVOLENCE is a grand quality in 
the moral nature of man, but its blind, 
untrained exercise may be productive of in- 
jury to its subjects. They who live in great 
cities know the harmful effect of promiscu- 
ous almsgiving upon the poor ; how injudi- 
cious charity increases mendicity, by pro- 
moting idleness and recklessness. The ef- 
fusive generosity of the well-to-do is respon- 
sible very largely for the existence of that 
army of tramps which has become a matter 
of so much concern to society. 

Veneration, the faculty which inspires us 
with the devotional sense, the adoration of 
the All-wise and Bountiful One, must be 
illuminated by intelligence, by that discern- 
ment which proceeds from an appreciation 
of the useful and practical, otherwise its 
manifestations are spasmodic, irregular, per- 
haps without definite aim, and often ex- 
cessive. The offices of religion are designed 
to purify and ennoble human nature in all 
its parts ; to impress man, in the first place, 
with a sense of his relation to God; and in 
the second place, to supply him with the 
highest motives for action, and to penetrate 
his conduct with respect and courtesy, ear- 





nestness and fidelity. Just as the Creator 
is seen to be infinite in truth, purity, and in- 
dustry, so the true worshiper feels actuated 
by the disposition to perform his whole duty 
as a man. 

Faith is closely and indispensably asso- 
ciated with religious activity in the normal 
life. Its confidence lends enthusiasm to ef- 
fort. The grandest achievements of history 
signalize its operation in the affairs of men. 
The exodus of the Jews from Egypt under 
Moses, the settlement of New England by 
the Puritans, occur to mind as salient illus- 
trations of the influence of Faith in under- 
takings of surpassing importance, not only 
to individuals, but to nations and the world. 
M. Taine, in his “‘ History of English Liter- 
ature,” is lost in admiration of the stern vir- 
tue and wonderful energy of the Roundhead 
soldiers who gave victory to Cromwell and 
glory to England. But the French author 
sees an element of fanaticism in their ear- 
nest piety rather than an influence which 
most powerfully sustained them in their re- 
sistance to royal tyranny and class exac- 
Those stern-featured, Bible-reading, 
and psalm-singing warriors practically ap- 
plied the precepts of Scripture in their 
“walk and conversation,” 


tions. 


and if in some 
respects they were severe and exacting in 
their view of what constitutes Christian 
duty, the world nevertheless is indebted to 
them for exemplifying many of the noblest 
traits of human character. 

Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, in- 
sists upon the necessity of work to the ex- 
pression of Faith. James, one of the twelve 
disciples, says: ‘Faith without works is 
dead.” Here is the source of the great ac- 
tivity which is shown by the different church 
denominations in benevolent enterprises. 
Indeed, as one surveys the field of charita- 
ble work, it seems as if the ensign of Chris- 
tianity covered every line of effort. Aside 
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from its influence in this particular respect, 
we observe the workings of religion in every 
social relation known to Christendom, soft- 
ening the harsh features of human conduct 
and ameliorating the general tone of whole 
That keen, scientific observ- 
er, Max Miiller, writes: ‘Let us see what 
other nations have had and still have in the 


communities. 


place of religion ; let us examine the prayers, 
the worship, the theology even, of the most 
highly civilized races, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the Hindoos, the Persians, and we 
shall then understand more thoroughly what 
blessings are vouchsafed to us in being al- 
lowed to breathe from the first breath of 
life the pure air of a land of Christian light 
and knowledge.” 

When in the same person a high degree 
of executive energy is united with large 
moral faculties, Benevolence, Veneration, 
and Conscientiousness being particularly 
strong, and the practical organs of the in- 
tellect are not deficient in activity and cult- 
ure, there is usually a manifestation of warm 
interest in religious and humane efforts. If 
Faith and Hope be powerful also, then the 
man of earnest enthusiastic spirit is seen, 
who readily codperates in moral and reform- 
atory undertakings, and performs his part 


with the assurance of success. The pres- 


ent day has known few, if any, more strik- 


ing examples of the practical operation of 
religious zeal and benevolence than the un- 
dertaking of George Miiller, of London 
With scarcely a friend, and no money, this 
man of Faith organized his schools and Or- 
phanage, which have grown with the passage 
of time to colossal proportions, involving 
the expenditure of millions of dollars, yet he 
never applied to a single person for aid, and 
believing it wrong to run in debt, even for 
charitable purposes, he did not attempt new 
or greater enterprises until the funds were 
accumulated which were necessary. No 





one can read his “ Life of Trust” without 
experiencing something of the wonderful 
confidence in divine power which illumines 
the remarkable narrative. His appeals for 
help to carry out his excellent purposes were 


all to Heaven. 
poet : 


“* More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this woild dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain both by night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends.” 


He can well say with the 


The meral instincts, unenlightened by the 
intellect, unrestrained by the prudential sen- 
timents, are capable of exhibiting the ex- 
tremes of fanaticism. The absurd and bru- 
tal fetichism of the undeveloped peoples of 
the old world, and the cruel persecutions 
which stain the history of Christian Europe, 
illustrate this fact. With the increase of 
intelligence, superstition declines. The dev- 
otee of Buddha, having learned the rationale 
of worship, no longer lacerates his body or 
submits to the murderous wheel of Juggez- 
naut. So, too, the African, whose mind has 
been awakened By the processes of educa- 
tion, spurns his idols and turns with disgust 
from the mummeries of their horrid worship. 

It is the office of the intellect to discover 
the uses of things, and to furnish to the in- 
stincts, emotions, and sentiments of the mind 
properly formulated motives for their exer- 
cise. The higher the intellectual cultiva- 
tion, the more nearly perfect its balance of 
faculty, the more nearly complete will be its 
ministry to the moral nature and its control 
of the physical forces. 
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MARCH OF REFORM IN NEW YORK. 
M Secw recent decision by the Court of 

Appeals of the State of New York, 
which establishes the constitutionality of 
the Civil Damage law of 1873, must en- 
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courage every lover of decency and order. 
Now it is adjudicated that the provisions 
of that law cover not only the seller of in- 
toxicating liquors, but also the owner of the 
building or real estate which is used for the 
purpose of selling alcoholic liquors. Hence, 
if a man in New York when intoxicated 
does any injury to person or property, claims 
for actual or exemplary damages may be 
made against the owner of the land or build- 
ing where the liquor was obtained which 
made him drunk. This decision will stimu- 
late real-estate holders to watchfulness con- 
cerning the uses to which their property is 
devoted, and those who own store property 
can not let it for the sale of liquors without 
incurring much risk. 

The step from such a law to Prohibition 
would not be a wide one, and with the ad- 
mirable example of so near a State as Maine 
urging that course, it will not surprise us if 
the growing strength of the Temperance 
cause in New York ere long asserts itself 
in that desirable way. It is unnecessary to 
plead specially for Temperance before such 
an audience as that composed of the read- 
ers of the PHRENOLOGICAL, but let us, in 
view of the contradictory statements which 
are seen in the newspapers concerning the 
effects of Prohibition in Maine, quote a par- 
agraph or two from some testimony on the 
subject published not long since by Rev. 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, for forty years a mission- 
ary in Turkey : 

“Maine being my native State, and not 
having resided in it for forty years, my re- 
turn to it led me to examine the Maine law 
and its workings with great interest. I have 
been through the State in various directions, 
from Kittery to Calais; have attended the 
public meetings in many of the counties, 
and have had intercourse with men who 
have known the State all their lives. I am 
prepared to maintain this proposition with 
regard to the Maine law: It is an incalcu- 
able blessing to all the owners of real es- 





tate. It is the chief reason why the State 
has not been ruined in these hard times. 

“1, It has almost annihilated drunken- 
ness among the farmers. The farms have 
prospered, and buildings and roads have 
wonderfully improved throughout the State. 
The most intelligent men attribute this 
largely to the Maine law. 

“2. It is a boon’ to all manufacturers. 
Their men work better, produce more, and 
break and injure less,. Manufacturers have 
told me that they could not get on success- 
fully with rum-shops around them, nor 
would they attempt it. It is nearly an equal 
blessing to the lumber-men. 

“ The Maine law is to some extent evaded 
in the cities, and there are found most of 
the crime and pauperism. Rum is brought 
or smuggled in in every possible way. Even 
there, however, the evil is diminished, and 
as a public sentiment becomes more sound, 
stronger measures will be resorted to. The 
whole rum interest has fallen into the low- 
est and vilest class, who defy public senti- 
ment, and, like thieves and tramps, look 
only at what they can get without too much 
danger.” 


CHANGES IN THE FORM OF THE 
SKULL IN ADULT LIFE. 
Seay is a subject which is a delicate one 

to discuss publicly, because the mere 





assertion of our belief in it, and of ability to 
show the nature and effects of a change of 
cranial shape, is followed by the ridicule of 
the anti-phrenologists. The matter is one 
which almost everybody can determine for 
himself in his own person. Let a man of 
twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, and even of 
forty years, have a plaster cast of his cra- 
nium accurately taken, and ten years later 
let him have another made; then a com- 
parison of the two will reveal differences of 
contour which may surprise him. On the 
shelves of the Phrenological Cabinet there 


are casts which were made from fifteen to 


thirty years ago of men now living, and oc- 


casionally one whose head is thus repre- 
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sented in our collection has come in, and on 
being shown the cast, is certain to remark, 
“Can that be my head? How I have 
changed!” We have a fac-simile of the 
head of the late William C. Bryant, as he 
appeared when about forty years old. One 
will perceive marked changes on comparing 
his late portraits with it, and to one who 
knew the poet well, the modifications of 
contour which the cast shows his head 





must have undergone between forty and 
eighty are very striking. 

A very earnest contribution to the evi- 
dences in support of the phrenological posi- 
tion concerning the growth of special organs 
is that of the letter of “A Clergyman to 
Clergymen,” which appears in this number, 
and which, it seems to us, must have no 
little weight in the reasonings of doubting 
readers. 
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“ He that questioneth much shall learn much.”—Bacon. 





Eo Our Eorrespondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

nded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuiIRY Fatt TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary posta 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, fersons ole 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
anonymous letters will not be considered. 





INCREASE OF ORGANS.—J. G., JR.—Yes, 
Organs are increased in size through exercise. It 
seems to us that if an organ be small, it is more 
likely to show its growth through exercise. A 
large organ, by reason of its size, is naturally 
prone to activity. Large organs exercise domi- 
nance in the mental economy, appropriate a 
larger share of blood, which circulates through 
the cerebral artcries ; while the small ones, un- 
less special effort be made to give them a place 
in the mental operations, do not receive their fair 
proportion of the sanguineous current. The 
smaller an organ is, the more effort, activity, 
and use are necessary to render it active and in- 
flucntial. 

It would be more difficult to exercise some of 
the intellectual fuculties separately, for the rea- 
son that our conceptions of objects are compre- 
hensive; that is, include scvcral qualifications. 





Think of a horse, and at once his size, color, style 
of movement, temper, speed, value, etc., are im- 
mediately associated. It would not be possible 
to designate a material object which possessed 
but one quality. We were taught when a boy 
that matter has three positive qualities—form, 
size, and weight—at all times, and we think it 
would be next to impossible to exclude color, 
except in the case of some gases, which in the 
ordinary state appear transparent, yet when con- 
densed show peculiar tints. 


SENTIMENT.—L. B., JR.—If you will look 
through the numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL for 
the past three months, you will find the names 
and functions of those organs which are claszsi- 
fied among the sentiments. Those people are 
designated ‘‘ sentimental’? who have usually a 
good degree of the social nature, are affection- 
ate, somewhat reserved, perhaps timid, with a 
good degree of Approbativeness, or the desire of 
praise and consideration. Sometimes people are 
called “‘sentimental”’ because they exhibit a 
strong love of the opposite sex, a disposition to 
read poetry of an amorous and emotional type. 
Sympathetic persons usually have large Benevo- 
lence, a good degree of Caution, large Friend- 
ship, and a sanguine nature. 


EXPLODED.—H. S. C.—We frequently 
hear of such explosions, but somehow or other 
the subject is alive and kicking, and seems to 
have no limit to its vitality. Had you the oppor- 
tunity to cull the opinion of thousands, we might 
almost say millions, in civilization, we think that 
the idea that Phrenology is a dead science would 
be clean exploded from your noddle. If the state- 
ments of scientific men are to be credited, they 
are coming over to the side of Phrenology with 
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® decided steadiness. Scarcely a month passes 
but some acknowledgments are made which 
show the way the wind blows. 


‘MAGNETISM.—E. T. L.—Operators dif- 
fer much in their methods. Some who give their 
services to the public are desirous of indicating 
to the unlearned that they have discovered some- 
thing new. That is probably the case with your 
Professor C. One may indulge in certain forms 
or mummery simply for their effect upon the un- 
initiated, but the process of magnetization is in 
itself quite simple. 


PRAYER.—SEEKER.— People regard 
prayer according to their education and moral 
development. We hold that he who exercises 
fuith in a normal way will be earnest, energetic, 
industrious, in the attempt to achieve what he 
prays for, and will be most likely to accomplish 
his purpose. We know some “praying Chris- 
tians *’ who have not much of the genius of work, 
yet boast an exhaustless faith, but who are fail- 
ures so far as useful life is concerned, being bur- 
dens to their friends and society. We hold that 
the truly devout man will endeavor to do his 
duty in every respect, to make himself acquaint- 
ed with the laws of life so far as he can, and will 
conform to them. There is a world of meaning 
in that much-abused phrase, ‘“‘ muscular Chris- 
tianity.””. He who takes the proper view of it 
and acts accordingly, will glorify God in his body 
and also in his spirit. We have heard a great 
many stories of the efficacy of prayer, and we be- 
lieve many of them, but we helieve that the re- 
sults when inquired into exhibit a rational side 
as well as a religious one. 


PsyCHOLOGY.—L. B.—Presuming that 
your inquiry relates to works treating of the 
application of mesmerism and magnetism, we 
wuuld suggest Deleuze as probably the best au- 
thor now accessible. Our little book, entitled 
“‘How to Magnetize,’”’ furnishes many practical 
hints. 


COMBATIVENESS AND SELF-ESTEEM.— 
A. L. O.—It requires no little effort to strength- 
en.these organs when they ure small in the brain ; 
yet effort and time will accomplish much. We 
would not have you expose yourself to the con- 
tact of rowdies for the sake of “getting up” 
your muscle; nor would we have you expose 
yourself to ry danger, but in your re- 
lations with friends you can cultivate a steady, 
defensive spirit, not permitting yourself to be 
thwarted, snubbed, or put aside, where your 
rights are interested. The reading of books in 
which the elements of courage and steadfastness 
and personal reliance are illustrated, will help in 
the direction of your aim. Some of Scott’s works 
are illustrative of courage and mauly integrity. 
Read. especially the biographies of some great 








men noted for courage and endurance, like Nel- 
son, Washington, Havelock, whom defeat, diffi- 
culty, and opposition could not daunt. 


COcOANUT AS Foop.—A. M. S.—Did 
you live in the tropics, we would say that you 
could eat the cocoanut with benefit. Those 
which are brought Northward are not picked in 
a perfectly ripe and edible state, and therefore 
are not suitable as an ordinary dict. They serve 
rather as a condiment, and are used mostly, you 
know, in confectionery and pastry. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER.—O. Y. 
—To answer your question thoroughly and prac- 
tically would require 2 volume, and we can not 
do better than to refer you to the works of emi- 
nent writers. Combe’s ‘‘ Mora! Science,’’ ‘* Con- 
stitution of Man,’’ Fowler’s “Education Com- 
plete,” Weaver's ‘‘ Mental Science,” would be 
serviceable. By referring to our “ List” you will 
find prices of these and others, which by their 
titles you may also perceive are suitable for your 
reading. 


NIGHTMARE—SOMNAMBULISM.—F. W. 
D.—Nearly every case of nightmare is traceable 
to a disordered stomach. Somnambulism in 
many instances is traceable to the same source, 
although it may be due to an unbalanced mental 
organization. People who indicate a tendency 
to somnambulism are usually of very excitable 
temperament. The young lady to whom you re- 
fer is probably precocious in brain development, 
supersensitive, and perhaps has been spurred in 
her studics, so that her brain has been kept in a 
condition of abnormal excitement. 


EXCITABILITY VERY LARGE.—A. G.— 
Excitability can not be reduced from No. 7 to 
No. 2, except in its action, and that only by re- 
ducing the subject to a state bordering on insen- 
sibility by the use of narcotics. Cultivate your 
physical forces; strengthen your body by a 
proper mode of living; avoid all exciting condi- 
tions, and your excitability will take care of it- 
self. You need but to balance your excitability 
through the development of other physical and 
mental qualities. 


RUBBER OVERSHOES.—G. A.—In wet, 
sloppy weather, overshoes are useful in protect- 
ing the feet from dampness. While one is ex- 
posed to such conditions, it is safe for him to 
wear such overshoes; but we would not advise 
one to wear them indoors, as their tendency is to 
render the feet tender. 


“UNRAVELING.” —This is one of the 
many words found in the English language 
which is indicative of its philosophical inconsist- 
eucy. The particle unis equivalent to not, and 
is therefore expressive of the negative of the 
qualities or action indicated by the word to 
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which it is prefixed. But in “rayel” and “un- 
ravel’’ we have words which mean substantially 
the same thing, to wit: to separate, untwist, dis- 
entangle. Both words with their compounds or 
derivatives are in common use, and accepted. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE.—Bad diet is 
the cause of these. Regulate that and they will 
disappear. 


QUALITY OF ORGANIZATION.—I. D.— 
Opportunely for your question an article ap- 
peared in the February number on the subject of 
quality, which has probably answered your ques- 
tions. Education indicates itself in the manner 
and the expression more than in the contour, 
although usually the man of culture shows a 
smoother, more distinct outline than he who has 
not experienced its refining effects. 


SELF-ASSURANCE.—How can I best ac- 
quire confidence in my own abilities ? 

Answer: This depends upon your tempera- 
ment or organization ; you may have too much 
Cautiousness or too little Self-esteem, or too lit- 
tle Combativeness, or too much nervous excita- 
bility. You may need to build up some faculties, 
or check and depress some. Consult ‘“ Answers 
to Correspondents ’’ in late numbers for sugges- 
tions on cultivating organs and developing char- 
acter. 

Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the nexg 


number. 
Communications are invited on any topic of inter 


est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 











Bhat Eben Say, 











SOME TEMPERANCE THOUGHTS.—A few 
years ago, Dio Lewis predicted that in twenty 
years the temperance movement would achieve 
a triumph in the Northern States of the Union. 
The prophecy looks more credible than it did. 
When we meet one of the old anti-slavery war- 
riors, we are inclined to inquire of him if the 
conflict with slavery did not terminate sooner 
than he expected. Some of us said, when we 
have throttled slavery we will make a fresh on- 
set upon alcohol. The Civil War perhps in- 
creased the use of intoxicants; but now is the 
blessed reaction. When the Father has a work 
to be accomplished among men, the right lead- 
ers appear. There was a time for the children of 
Israel to go over Jordan; for the Puritans to 
cross the Atlantic; for the Emancipation Procla- 
mation ; and now is the hour to strike for tem- 
perance. Who that watchcs closely can not see 





and feel there is something mysterious, some- 
thing providential, in the infl e of a Moody 
and of a Murphy? I once heard Ralph Waldo 
Emerson say—it was years ago—that when chat- 
tel slavery was abolished, we should ull admit 
God Almighty did it. In the present sweep of 
reform as to drinking habits, we are conscious not 
only of moral and social enthusiasm, hut also 
of an awful reverence toward the Creator. There 
is a conjoint call for praise, prayer, and work. 
The Scripture, that now is the day of salvation, 
spreads out from the page of the Bible into the 
sons of men. Intemperance is the monster vice, 
the Beelzebub of all evil spirits. Cast him out, 
and the Millennium will speedily come. We 
know there is a great work beside the temper- 
ance rescue, but every sober man will help todo 
it. What good thing can be expected of a 
drunkard? A man whose head is clear can and 
will think. His mind will embrace enterprise— 
progress. He will consider public virtue, 
finance, and every good work of a private or 
public nature. He will not be likely to follow a 
demagogue; he will sift doctrine, hunger for 
science. Clear from ardent spirit, the Holy 
Spirit may possess him. 

The expense of drinking habits is immense. 
One year of tempcrance equals a gain as great as 
our national debt. What necd has a well mai 
for alcohol? It is an indigestible element. 
When taken into the stomach, it flies in all di- 
rections to escape; in other words, the consti- 
tution agonizes to expel it. Its power to arrest 
the poison of a serpent depends upon this fact 
of at once entering the circulation like the virus 
of the rattlesnake, Poison then mects poison. 
Acids, as has been well said, can be obtained 
directly from fruits. Oh, happy period when the 
human race shall subsist much more upon fruits 
and upon bread made from meals and water! 
Let us rejoice and be diligent while the sun of 
unwonted success is shining upon us. Those 
we had not calculated upon, to our great de- 
light, all at once puta broad, strong shoulder to 
the car of victory. Give the Lord all glory. 

LUCIUS HOLMZS, 





DETECTIVE AGENCIES.—They are a sad 
satire on our civilization. However needful 
they may be, we can not help looking on them 
with disgust. The circular of one of them lies 
before me. It solicits patronage, and promises 
to find out by its secret spies the habits, associa- 
tions, and doings of one whose ways need watch- 
ing. Give the detective time, a certain sum of 
money, and he will dog the footsteps of any one 
and find out all the secrets of his life. 

Are the days of the Inquisition to be re- 
vived ? The writer was in Paris in early life, 
when French espionage was very strict. His 
room was entered, his papers read, and all 
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about him known, twenty-four hours after his 
arrival. Are Americans ready for this régime ? 

Some months ago, in his address to the jury 
in the Miller divorce case, Judge McCue said : 
“It is very difficult for me to criticise the posi- 
tion of a detective, and to say to you what, per- 
haps, I ought to say without saying too much. 
I do not mean to say that a detective is not to 
be believed. I have no doubt there are many 
reputable men in that business; that a great 
many of them render essential service, not only 
to individuals, but also to the community, in 
ferreting out crime ; but it isa business that does 
not strike onc as being of the highest standard, 
and it subjects a man to this criticism, whether 
he deserves it or not, that he is a spy working 
for money, and, of course, the argument follows 
that . man who is mean enough to devote him- 
self to that kind of business will not stop at 
anything to accomplish a purpose. It is for 
the jury to say how much reliance they can 
place on the testimony of a man who occupies 
that position.” 

This paper is not intended to discuss the evils 
of the system, but rather to elicit thought on 
the subject. The list of reputable business 
men who have employed the agency we refer to 
isa long one. If the work were confined simply 
to the detection of crime, their indorsement 
m.ght be conclusive ; but the system of spies is 
sometimes made the instrument of cowardly 
abuse, of jealousy, of slander, and of cruelty. 
The enemies of a minister, not a thousand miles 
from New York city, hired a detective to lie in 
wait for him, to shadow his way, and glean up 
all he could that might be used against their 
pastor. Other cases could be given of the tend- 
ency of the system in domestic and business 
life. One practical lesson may be learned. It 
is especially valuable to the young just entering 
life. Avoid the appearance of evil. Be, like 
Cesar’s wife, ‘‘ above suspicion.” 

An anonymous letter from a New York clerk 
asks us: “Is it right to keep moncy given for 
car-fare, and walk?’ Certainly not, without 
leave ; for delay is occasioned, time and strength 
consumed, and the act has a wronglook. Muny 
other illustrations might be adduced where em- 
ployés unwittingly incur suspicion. Particu- 
larly should religious people, those who manage 
the financial affairs of the church, and, above 
all, the ministers of God, be watchful. ‘Be ye 
clean that bear the vessels of the Lord.” 

The existence of an organized system of es- 
pionage, and the wary eagerness with which 
hungry newspaper reporters lurk about families 
and churches to pry into every scandal, should 
lead every one to guard his speech, his deport- 
ment, and especially what he puts into writing. 
Public opinion is dreaded by some more than 
the Judgment Day, and the severity and injus- 





tice often expressed in its verdicts, with these 
other agencies named, should at least aid in giv- 
ing force to the nobler incentives to a virtuous 
life. 


UNWILLING MATERNITY.—Onur press is 
very active with words upon this subject. Min- 
isters denounce it from the pulpit in a sort of 
wholesale way, throwiug all the blame upon wo- 
man—looking only at one side; which irritates 
our own sense of womanhood, most especially 
as, in our intercourse with the world, we find 
quite as much of pure motherly instinct as we 
do of pure fatherly instinct in it. When we hear 
such criticism from man’s lips, we always wish 
we might suggest that, if a feeling of paternity 
alone actuates the use of those functions, why 
need the wife be subjected to such frequent de- 
mands, atall seasons? We have heard men as 
innocently discourse on this subject from the pul- 
pit, when we knew their own souls were reeking 
with sensuality and licentiousness. We think it 
is quite time that some one arose for the vindi- 
cation of woman, ‘“‘more sinned against than 
sinning.”’ 

First, let us glance at the grand responsibility 
of creating a soul, and launching it upon this 
beautiful and wonderful earth. When well done 
a mother is a creator; she stands very near to’ 
God ; and here let me add, that two human be- 
ings whose souls are truly wedded will not 
shrink from duty here; but if, as in too many 
wedded lives, they have united only for conven- 
ience’ sake, or are, in short, merely licensed 
lord and mistress, they will shirk the duties of a 
family as long as they can or dare; and, if off- 
spring be given them, they are not welcome, are 
likely to be deformed in either body or mind, or 
both, and generally prove to be the criminals of 
our land. What sin can be greater? In the 
first instance, man will be sure to come in for 
his share of the honor, which is right ; but is he 
equally willing to accept the dishonor in the 
second instance? We think not. He seems to 
have the idea that he is a privileged character ; 
that it is woman’s place to obey, and accept his. 
will ; what discomfort to her there may be in the 
matter does not concern him. Can not any of 
us look about and see examples enough of the 
picture I have drawn? Does not the husband 
generally think he owns the'person of his wife ? 
that no matter what her state of mind or body 
may be, she must minister to him uncomplain- 
ingly ?— and, where the wife does assert herself 
in this matter, 1 barrier forms between them, 
for he submits by no means willingly or uncom- 
plainingly. 

This manner of living has gone on until nearly 
all the manhood originally given to man, when 
God said, ‘I create man in my own image,” has 
gone out of many, and we are cursed to-day with 
a large class of husbands and fathers almost 
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devoid of the common instincts of the lower 
animals. 

But has not woman suffered too in this way ? 
We think she has. Our women—many of them— 
are daughters of these same fathers, and the law 
of inheritance is by no means one-sided. Even 
this same nature descends to them, many times 
intensified and strengthened by the demands on 
the mothers during gestation. And just here is 
where a great cause for unwilling maternity 
originates. This constant demand creates utter 
disgust, and the child begotten thus will be 
very likely to be an alien to such matters and in- 
stincts, abhor children, and curse men generally. 

Now, what is the cure for all this? It is rev- 
erence and respect for woman. No ruling over, 
no violation of her own personal rights. She 
should own her own person; and any man that 
does not accord this right willingly is not worthy 
of the mother who bore him. In the first place, 
we would say, two must not marry from a mere 
fancy, and fur the sake of gratifying passion. 
They should be first fully assured that their 
tastes and aspirations are alike; that their souls 
are in complete harmony, and can move onward 
without the wear and tear of a jarring, inharmo- 
nious life. If they are in perfect harmony and 
love, the question of a family will become a 
sacred one, and they will live in accordance with 
the laws of health—never being guilty of that 
frecdom and vulgarity so much exercised in the 
marriage relation. The mother-nature in every 
woman’s soul, -in such a relation, would assert 
itself, and with beauty, nobility, and honesty, 
she would willingly do her part toward peopling 
the earth. MRS. H. BE. WILLETT. 


My JOURNAL.—As a teacher, the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL has no superior, if indeed it 


has an equal. It carries the light of scientific 
knowledge wherever it goes, and being in these 
particulars always in advance of the times, all 
who read it are elevated in mind and character. 
We have often, while listening to the voice of 
our pastor, seen ourselves, as it were, in a mir- 
ror, and have wondered at the clearness with 
which he would point out our thoughis and 
feelings, just as if he could look within the se- 
eret chambers of our soul and read it there. 
Indeed, we rejoice that we have the privilege of 
listening to his voice; for thereby we learn 
much of our own nature and our relation to 
God, and a good system by which we may be- 
come wiser, better, and happier. But never did 
we get a perfect analysis of our intcrnal selves 
until we commenced readi ig Phrenology. 

Last Sabbath our good minister delivered a 
sermon from this passage of Scripture: ‘‘ Hay- 
ing eyes, they see not;”’ and he used the text 
with great cffect, illustrating with instances of 
eolor-blindness. We all enjoyed the sermon, 


and went home feeling that our spiritual vision 
was a little clearer. 

In the Journat for June, 1878, and also the 
January number, we noticed short articles on 
the subject of color-blindness which threw 
much light upon the text; and though they 
made the sermon appear somewhat less perfect, 
they made the illustrations much more powerful 
and the whole subject more grand. While 
looking over the articles and meditating upon 
the sermon, we thus soliloquized: The Jour- 
NAL is one of the indispensables of life, and we 
could not get along without the pastor. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL TEACHER.—Mr, 
Kimber, of Worcester, Ohio, is of opinion that 
no person ought to be employed as a teacher 
who has not a very good knowledge of Phre- 
nology. He attributes his success in teaching, 
in great measure, to Phrenology, never having 
had occasion to use the whip. ‘The poor 
work,”’ he further says, ‘‘ that has been done in 
our common schools is entirely uncalled-for. 
More children have been ruined by bad school- 
teachers than people are aware ; simply because 
the majority of bad teachers do not know how 
to manage. Much of the crime and vice which 
prevail in society are due to ignorant teachers.” 
He believes that before one is engayed for such 
important work he should be examined by a 
competent phrenologist and receive letters of 
commendation for such a pursuit. Because one 
is a good scholar, he should not be reckoned fit 
until his ability to manage children is shown. 
We think that Mr. Kimber is sound in his views. 
One of our late students was the first man to 
enlighten him on the doctrines of Phrenology. 


- BEGUILED IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION.— 
Mr. L. C. W. writes from Texas: ‘On account 
of hard times, I had decided to discontinue my 
subscription to the JouRNAL, highly as I appre- 
ciate it; but your new premium book on the 
Temperaments beguiled me into another year. 
Although hard pressed, [ feel better already 
for having decided to continue your valuable 
monthly.” 


LIFE AND DEATH.—According to Dr. 
Hall, nine-tenths of all who are born ought to 
complete their “‘three-score years and ten,’’ be- 
cause nine-tenths of all diseases are avoidable by 
the practice of temperance and outdoor activi- 
ties. Colds or constipation immediately precede 
or attend almost every case of ordinary disease. 
The latter can be antagonized by abstinence, 
cleanliness, and warmth for thirty-six hours; 
and a cold need not be taken once a year if three 





| things are attended to. Avoid chilliness, damp 
| clothing, and cooling off too soon after exercise. 
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PERSONAL. 


Riowarpy HENRY Dana, well known for over 
half a century in American literature, died in 
Boston, February 3d last. He was born in 1787, 
and educated for the law, but left it to pursue 
the more congenial paths of literature, and may 
be said to have been the first contributor toward 
the formation of a distinctively American class 
of literature and criticism. His career was a 
long and eminently useful one. 


GENERAL SHERMAN is credited with saying 
that he has seen all the royal ladies at European 
courts, and has never seen one who is superior 
to Mrs, Hayes, or who could discharge the duties 
of her position at the White House with more 
grace. 


Mr. CLARK MILLS, the sculptor, has gone from 
Washington to Hampton, Virginia, to make plas- 
ter casts of the heads of the forty Indian boys 
and nine Indian girls who are students in the 
cemlege ateathat place, and represent the Sioux, 
Arapahoes, Gros Ventres, and Mandans. The 
casts will be placed in the museum at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Is the Government becoming 
interested in Phrenology ? 


Mr. Epson L. Cuark, in his work on “The 
Races of European Turkey,’ says that gypsies 
are really an offshoot from the Hindoos, being 
simply a wandering tribe from the valley of the 
Indus. Their language is a branch of the an- 
cient Sanskrit, akin to the modern dialects of 
Northern India. A modern Hindoo would prob- 
ably make himself understood by any tribe of 
gypsies in Europe. 


JoHN BLAIR SoRrBNER died in January last. 
Although a young man, but twenty-six years of 
age, he occupied the responsible place of senior 
partner in the large publishing house of Scribner 
and Company, of New York. Being possessed of 
culture, fine taste, an unusual degree of energy 
and practical judgment, his sudden death is a 
great loss to the business of Scribner and Com- 
pany, and is felt by the book trade generally. 

Mrs. Lockwoop, the woman lawyer of Wash- 
ington, whom Judge Magruder, of Baltimore, 
would not permit to conduct a suit in his court, 
and whom he treated with rudeness, intends to 
test the question of her legal right to practice in 
the courts of Maryland. Good. May she win! 

MarsHAL MacMagon, under the pressure of 
measures taken by the French Assembly and the 
Ministry, reluctantly sent in his resignation of 
the Presidency of the Republic of France. It 
was at once accepted, and M. Grevy elected to 
fill the vacancy. M. Gambetta has been elected 
President of the Assembly by an overwhelming 
majority. 

M. L. Woop, once a superintendent of the U. 
I, & &. Road, has invented a hay-burning cook 





stove, to consume the straw and grass of West- 
ern prairies, Six pounds of such material will 
burn fifty-six minutes and create heat equal to 
the consuming of twenty pounds of hard coal. 


Lypia F. Fow er, M.D., wife of Professor L. 
N. Fowler, died on the 26th of January last, at 
her residence in London, England. The imme- 
diate cause of death was pleuro-pneumonia, but 
it is believed to have been accelerated by pycre- 
mia, contracted by Mrs. Fowler in the discharge 
of her duties as one of the district visitors of Dr. 
Parker’s church. The deceased lady took her 
degree in medicine at Rochester, N. Y., and was 
the first female professor of obstetrics in Amer- 
ica. In 1860 she accompanied Professors Fowler 
and Wells in a lecturing tour through England. 
Her lectures will be remembered by many as ad- 
dresses to ladies on the laws of life and health. 
She also gave lessons in gymnastics. Mrs. Fow- 
ler was born at Nantucket Island, Mass., and 
was a lineal descendant, on her father’s side, of 
Benjamin “Franklin’s mother, from whom it is 
said the American philosopher. inherited . his 
mathematical and astronomical genius. She 
married Professor Fowler in 1844, and shared his 
labors in England and elsewhere. Last summer 
Mrs. Fowler lectured in London at the Mansion 
House before the ladies of the British Temper- 
ance Socicty ; her last effort in this cause being 
made in November last, when she lectured with 
Professor Fowler in the Leicester Square Con- 
gregational church. The deceased lady was re- 
markable for the dignity of her manner, and 
highly respected in the medical profession. 


Gen. D. C. McCatium, who died in Brooklyn 
near the beginning of this year, was one of the 
most remarkable among the many remarkable 
men who were brought into distinction through 
the events of the war. Previously he had been 
known as the inventor of a valuable kind of 
wooden bridge for railroads, and a very energetic 
railway superintendent; and when Mr. Stanton 
had to look for the man to control, for the uses 
of the war, the various railroads lying in the re- 
covered portions of Virginia, Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, and other rebel States, he selected 
McCallum. It was a quasi-military function, and 
the ability, incorruptible integrity, and tireless 
energy which he displayed throughout those 
eventful years ought never to be forgotten. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”* 


Ir you would be strong, conquer yourself. 
Anxiety is the poison of life.—Buarr. 


One may be sincere without being safe.—Prov. 
xvi. 25. 
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THE more quietly and peaceably we get on, 
the better for ourselves and our neighbors. 


As the shadow of the sun is largest when his 
beams are lowest,so we are always least when 
we make ourselves the greatest.—SECKER. 


He who promises more than he can perform, 
is false to himself; and he who does not perform 
what he has promised, is false to his friend. 


‘* A SACRED burden is this life ye bear ; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly ; 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin ; 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 

MANKIND are always happier for having been 
happy; so that if you make them happy now, 
you can make them happy twenty years hence 
by the memory of it.—Srpney SMITH. 

WE must despise no sort of talent; they all 
have their separate duties and uses ; all have the 
happiness of man for their object; they all im- 
prove, exalt, and gladden life.—Sipney SMITH. 

Tae table of life is abundantly supplied. If 
we don’t eat too fast, it will taste the better; if 
we don’t eat too much, we shall be better nour- 
ished ; if we don’t snatch, there will be enough 
for all. 


S enatind 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


[yr you undertake to hire a man to be honest, 
you will hav to raise his wages every morning, 
una watch him dredphull cluss besides.—Br1- 
LINGs. 


As they parted at the railroad station— ‘‘ Do 
not forget me, nor cease to love me,’? murmured 
the husband. ‘‘ Never, never !’’ sobbed the wife, 
and she pulled out a handkerchief and tied a 
knot in it, that she might remember. 


“Surpose I should work .myself up to the in- 
terrogation point?” said a beau to his sweet- 
heart. ‘I shall respond with an exclamation !” 
was the reply. We presume if the old gentle- 


man should come in about that time, he would | 


put a “stop” to that kind of quotations. 





THeze is one thing about it. The lady who 
insists on carrying a good share of her dress in 
her hand must keep her shoes laced up or but- 
toned, or everybody will know that she left home 
in a hurry. 


A PROFESSOR at Cornell (so says an exchange), | 
lecturing on the effects of the wind in some 
Western forests, remarked: ‘In traveling along 
the road, I even sometimes found the logs | 
bound and twisted together to such an extent 


that a mule couldn’t climb over them, s> I went 
round.” 


Tue schoolmistress told the hoy to prepare a 
composition on “‘ Winter,” and this is how he did 
it: ‘‘ Winter is the coldest season of the year, 
because it comes in the winter mostly. In some 
countries winter comes in the summer, then it 
is very pleasant. I wish winter came in summer 
in this country, which is the best government 
the sun ever shone upon. Then we could go 
skating barefoot, and slide down hill in linen 
trousers. We could snow-ball without getting 
our fingers cold, and men who go out sleighing 
wouldn’t have to stop at every tavern to get 
warm, as they do now. It snows more in the 
winter than it does at any other season of the 
year. This is because so many cutters and 
sleighs are made then.”’ 


Tue English language is wonderful for its apt- 
ness of expression. When a number of men and 
women get together and look at each other from 
the sides of a room, that’s called a sociable. 
When a hungry crowd call upon a poor minis- 
ter and eat him out of house and home, that’s 
called a donation party. 


ii Lib rary 


In this department we give short reviews of sueh 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. in these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal ae. It ts our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 
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DRIFT FROM YORK HARBOR, MAINE. 
By George Houghton, author of ‘‘ Christmas 
Brooklet,” ‘* Album Leaves,” ete. Octavo, 
RP: 48. Price, paper, 35 cts. Boston: A. 

illiams & Co. 

This well-printed little book comprises upward 
of two dozen pieces of verse, some of which pos- 
sess lines of genuine fancy and the smooth flow 
of true poesy. The author has good abilities for 
description, and his pictures of scenery are rich 
in that detail which indicates the close observer 
of nature. ‘ Alongshore’’ and the “ Witch of 
York” contain strokes of pathetic energy and 
rhythmic movements well expressive of the inci- 
dents narrated. ‘‘ Niagara’’ is an ambitious ef- 
fort in the difficult hexameter. ‘ Anniversary 
Hymn” we like, and deem it the best piece of 
the collection, which, as a whole, is superior to 
many of the volumes of rhyme and poetry, so 
called, that attest the ambitious longings of 
many young writers nowadays. 
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A COLLECTION OF SPIRITUAL SONGS, 
with Music, for the Church and Choir. Select- 
ed and arranged by the Rev. C.8. Robinson, 
D.D. Pp. 441, in cloth, with red edges, $1.50. 


Extra edition, bound in silk, with gilt 
$2.50. 


? 


In his preface the compiler intimates that the 
drift of public sentiment and taste has been in 
two directions: toward music, with a decided 
melcdy and hymns accompanied by a refrain on 
the one side ; and toward hymns of a more state- 
ly character and a more varied refrain, with tunes 
constructed somewhat on the plan of the En- 
glish and German chorals, on the other. 

In the preparation of this work we notice an 
attempt, and a successful one, has been made to 
meet popular taste in both directions. Exclusive 
of doxologies, there are 1,086 hymns, and the 
number of tunes is unusually large for a book of 
the sort. Evidently the work is the result of much 
experience in musical matters; for we find by a 
cursory examination, that nearly everything of 
excellence in the hymn line has been drawn 
upon. Many of the beautiful hymn-poems of the 
English Church are included ; and so in regard 
to the tunes, many which we have been in the 
habit of considering choice in such collections, 
as “Cantus Ecclesie,” the old ‘“‘ Boston Collec- 
tion,” ‘*Greatorex,” ‘‘ Church Choir,” and other 
well-known standard collections, have been in- 
corporated in this. Montgomery’s hymn on 
‘“*Prayer,” Keble’s ‘“‘Sun of my Soul,” “ Abide 
with me,” and the beautiful ‘“‘ Eventide,’’ whose 
melody so well becomes the sentiment, Faber’s 
inspiring “‘Hark, hark, my Soul,” Hastings’ 
sweet ‘‘ Return,” Neale’s ‘Our Master,’’ and its 
sine gua non *‘Stephanus,’”? Newman’s “ Lead 
Thou me on,”’ and the charming music associ- 
ated with it by Dykes, and choice compositions 
like ‘Holley,’’ ‘“‘ Woodworth,” “St. Hilda,” 
* Bethany,”’ “ Refuge,” ‘‘ Palestine,” are among 
the list. We find that the compiler has shown 
good judgment by including many an old stand- 
ard melody, like “‘ Dennis,’’ ““Wells,”’ “Autumn,”’ 
etc. Then, too, there are many of the better 
hymns used in Sunday-schools, so that our chil- 
dren can use the book as well as grown people. 

The publishers have taken great pains in the 
manufacture of this “Collection.” It is elegantly 
and substantially bound; the extra edition in 
silk, with gilt cdges, is particularly beautiful, 
and quite unique among books for church pur- 
poses. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE DAVID CUMMINS, 
D.D., First Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. By his wife. 12mo, pp. cloth, 

t. Price $2.50. New York: d, Mead & 
company. 

Who can be better fitted for the performance 
of the part of a biographer than an intelligent, 
cultivated wife? Affection, devotion may color 
the page at times too warmly, but if her culture 





be high and her aim to contribute something 
of more than transitory value to the world’s lit- 
erature, the product of her pen will be a more 
faithful portrait of the life than any one outside 
the home circle of that life can fashion. Bos- 
well’s work teems with adulation, but neverthe- 
less Boswell is esteemed a paragon of biographic 
excellence, because he has placed on record the 
very sayings and doings of the great man whom 
he so closely shadowed. Mrs. Cummins’ work 
exhibits Bishop Cummins as the bishop reflected 
himself through sayings public and private and 
correspondence. Of the latter, the bulk of a 
rather considerable volume is made up. The ac- 
knowledged leader in the most important schism 
of the past fifty years ; the organizer, indced, of 
a branch of the Episcopal Church whose growth 
has been unsurpassed in American Church his- 
tory ; and dying, too, just at the moment when 
his work had assumed definite form, had emerged 
fairly from the chrysalis or experimental stage, it 
is certainly most fitting that his character and life 
should be set forth upon the printed page. His 
death came so suddenly that the young Church 
trembled under the shock; but the earnest, as- 
siduous spirit had set its foundations too deeply 
for any material disturbance orretrogression. It 
would appear as if his work were accomplished. 

The letters include many written to members 
of his family, old and young, and reveal glimpses 
of the inner heart of the man. Mrs. Cummins 
has given, with a freedom of which some readers 
will probably question its propriety, notes from 
the private jottings of the bishop, besides corre- 
spondence relating to his parish and diocesan 
and business relations. Comment of her own is 
rare. She now and then permits others to utter 
opinions concerning the character and conduct 
of her husband, while she simply weaves in a 
plain and almost too brief account of his career, 
as it was known in the ministry and before the 
public. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE AMERICAN SKETCH-BooK, and Historical 
and Home Magazine. Mrs. Bella French, edit- 
or and publisher, Austin, Texas. This number 
contains a historical and topographical outline 
of two counties, Washington and Brazos. We 
notice an addendum which states the marriage 
of Mrs. French to Mr. J. M. Swisher. We hope 
that the union will be a harmonious one. 

THOMPSON’s BANK-NOTE AND COMMERCIAL 
Reeistry. Current numbers received. This 
well-known financial publication has entered 
upon its thirtieth year. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FirtH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE WoMAN’sS CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
Unton, Dlinois, held October, 1878- with Con- 
stitution, etc. The plan of work contains some 
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practical suggestions for others who may be in- 
terested in the active prosecution of temperance 
work, 

Sunpay AFTERNOON; a Magazine for the 
Household. The opening numbers of this com- 
paratively recent venture are well sustained. 
The corps of contributors includes several well- 
known litterateurs. 

Tue CuurcH versus THE Liquor System. 
A sermon delivered by the Rev. D. C. Babcock, 
at Old Orchard, Me. A clear representation of 


the duties resting upon the Christian Church in | 
although it has a more extended meaning in the 


the matter of the liquor habit. Price ten cents. 
Published by the National Temperance Society 
of New York. 

Proceepines of the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
of the Telegraphers” Mutual Benefit Association, 
held at New York on the 20th of November, 
1878. 

TRAVELERS’ OFFICIAL GuipE of the Railway 


and Steam Lines of the United States and Cana- , 


da. Containing maps of the principal lines, and 
lists of the ge eral officers, together with mis- 
cellaneous information on railway matters. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the General Ticket 
and Passenger Agents’ Association. Current 
numbers received. 

RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL’S Series of 
Biographical Sketches of Prominent Spiritualists. 
No. 1; price 25 cents. This pamphlet of sixty- 
one pages contains biographical data relating to 
Samuel Watson, D.D.; Robert Hare; Hudson 
Tuttle; Giles B. Stebbens; Mrs. Francis G. 
McDougal ; James G. Clark; Rev. J. Pierpont; 
J. M. Peebles, M.D.; William E. Coleman; E. 
D. Babbit; Andrew J. Davis; J. R. Buchanan, 
M.D.; which will be of interest to those to 
whom Spiritualism is of interest. Mr. Tuttle is 
responsible for most of the sketches, and nearly 
all of them are illustrated by portraits. 


Tue NationaL Repository; devoted to re- 
ligious and other literature, biographies and 
travels, criticism and art. This magazine com- 
mences the year 1879 with intimations of prog- 
ress, especially in its artistic features. There 
seems to be a disposition on the part of the ed- 
itor to follow the example of sundry Eastern 
monthlies, whose artistic excellence has become 
their chief attraction. 

On GARDENING AND FLORICULTURE. — From 
Messrs. B. K. Bliss and Sons, of New York, we 
have received a voluminous catalogue of garden, 
field, and flower seeds, which is profusely illus- 
trated with neat representations of plant and 
root growths, and contains also useful hints for 
the planting and care of gardens. 

Messrs. Beach, Son & Co., of New York, and 
Mr. James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., 
also have sent us neat catalogues of vegetable 
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and flower seeds and bulbs. Now is the time for 
planning out garden and ficld work. Spring will 
soon be upon us. 


Tue ItLustrateD Woop-Worker, for Join- 
ers, Cabinet-makers, Stair-builders, Carpenters, 
Car-builders, ete. A neat candidate for the con- 
sideration of mevhanics in its line. A monthly, 
and low-priced. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 
Popularly, this means the art of reading 
charucter by the means of its signs in the face, 


original. There are many people who believe 
heartily in Physiognomy who do not understand 


| and therefore do not appreciate in full the 


claims of Phrenology. In fact, there are few 
who do not claim to receive some strong and 
very correct impressions from the general ap- 
To all such, 
the large and complete work called ‘“‘ New Phys- 
iognomy,” by Samuel R. Wells, will be special- 
ly interesting. This work contains nearly 800 
pages, with more than a thousand portraits, in- 
cluding the widest possible range, from the best 
and most gifted of persons to the most debased 
and lowest grades of humanity. The whole 
ground of character-reading is covered fully, in- 
cluding the general principles of Physiognomy, 
together with pictures and illustrations of the 
general forms of faces; the chin, and what it 
indicates; noses, with upwards of seventy illus- 
trations of this one feature; all about the eyes, 
their language, color, and character; the cheeks 
and complexion; the forehead; the hair; the 
jaws and teeth ; neck and ears; the hands and 
feet; and a mostginteresting chapter is that de- 
voted to the “Signs of Character” in the ac- 
tions, walk, and voice. The physiognomy of 
the insane, and the exercises in expression, are 
both interesting and important. The physiog- 
nomy of different classes is illustrated by groups 
of portraits of divines, pugilists, warriors, sur- 
geons, inventors, statesmen, actors, poets, etc. 
A chapter of special interest to many is that of 
love-signs in the lips, chin, and eyes. If the 
suggestions given here were heeded, many dis- 
appointments in life might be avoided. Com- 
parative Physiognomy is well illustrated. The 
book concludes with an extended chapter on 
Character-Reading, containing portyaits of many 
men of the day, with brief sketches of character, 
as indicated in their physiognomies, together 
with a few words biographical. 

It is published by Messrs. 8. R. WELLS 
& Co., 737 Broadway, New York, who will send 
it by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price ; and it 
is also offered as a special premium in connec- 


| tion with their well-known and popular maga- 


zine, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL’ 





